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Preface 

This volume is a sequel to Creek Sculpture, 'Hie Archdie Period (hereafter 
GSA/ 1 ) published in 1978. The intention had once been to include in it an 
account of Greek sculpture in the colonics as well as that of the Early 
Classical period, but it has seemed better to deal only with the Greek 
homeland, and to embrace all the remaining fifth century bc. which 
includes the prime period of Classical sculpture in the commonly 
accepted use of the term. Within these years Greek sculptors refined their 
techniques and confirmed their ability to create realistic images of the 
human body, in action or repose, without surrendering their profound 
concern with proportion and design. Later centuries explored realism 
further, and the Roman admiration for all things Greek ensured that the 
idiom remained central to the future development of Western art. The 
familiarity of the idiom does not make it easier for us to understand or 
appreciate We do well to remind ourselves that in this century and in 
Greece, for the first time in the history of man. artists succeeded in 
reconciling a strong sense of form with total realism, that they both 
consciously sought the ideal in figure representation, and explored the 
possibilities of rendering emotion, mood. es r cn the individuality of 
portraiture. It marks a crucial stage which determined that one culture at 
least m man s history was to adopt a wholly new approach to the 
function and expression of its visual arts. 

Phis w’as a period ot anxiety and excitement throughout the Greek 
w'orld. It saw the threat of conquest by Persia, a democracy - Athens - 
creating an empire and then losing it. In Athens Aeschylus, Sophocles. 
Euripides and Aristophanes wrought their versions of Greek myth- 
history to counsel and entertain the citizenry. I listory, in the real sense of 
the word, was born, and a philosophy which explored the working of 
mar j s urtcllcct and not only of the world around him. So far as they 
could, the visual arts too answered the mood of the day, but their 
message is less clearly read than the texts of philosophers, historians and 
poets, and far more difficult to comprehend. 

Our evidence for the fifth century is so different from that for the 
I rC , that part of the first chapter has been devoted to sources. 

wi help explain why. in one respect, this book is not laid out in quite 
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the manner o! most text-books on Greek sculpture In these chapters I 
have rigorously segregated Roman copies (presumed) o! Classical 
statues, except where their fifth-century originals can certainly or almost 
certainly be identified. Attempts at such identification with a particular 
statue are generally found to depend on the barest mention of a work 
whose subject and apparent fate seem to fit, and attributions to named 
sculptors depend on mainly subjective criteria which arc themselves 
derived from equally suspect identifications Not surprisingly, there is 
virtually never agreement over a single piece and the likelihood ol 
consensus over most ot them lessens all the time. It is, ot course, valuable 
to assemble, compare and identify the relationships of copies which 
appear to be based on a single original. But it is the deductions from such 
studies, leading to attributions which arc then used to demonstrate the 
development and history of Classical sculpture, that suddenly remove 
the subject from the reasonably verifiable to the purely speculative and 
potentially misleading. The scholarly ingenuity and tune spent on such 
attribution studies (Kopiett/orschurt^) seems to grow as the years pass, yet 
with diminishing returns, and is perhaps the oddest phenomenon in all 
Classical scholarship Only major new finds bring new' hope It seems to 
me wrong that such guesses should be accorded a status comparable w r ith 
that of discussion of original works, yet in some sculpture handbooks 
copies and originals arc not even distinguished explicitly one from the 
other. It is very likely that lost w'orks known only by name arc to be 
identified in the many copies made for Roman patrons in Italy, the 
Empire and the Greek East, which have survived, and it is understand¬ 
able that scholars should attempt such identifications, but with suih 
general lack of agreement it may be safer to admit that we arc still 
exploring the unknowable, and we impair a student's appreciation ot 
original works by giving them undue prominence We need be in no 
hurry to discover the whole truth, nor be too disappointed it it eludes us. 
It has been well remarked that the only copy I122) which in recent years 
has been positively identified as a result of the find of parts ot its original 
had never been attributed by scholars to its true author. I would not. 
however, go to the further extreme, fashionable in some quarters, ot 
seeing as late pastiches many generally accepted Classical originals and 
copies. 

The onginal sculpture which has survived, however, is seldom the 
very best From Olympia and the Parthenon we have what must surely 
be the best architectural sculptures of their period, but the very best w ork 
was in bronze and the few surviving examples do little more than remind 
us how much we miss. There were assuredly great works in marble, and 
some can still be admired, though seldom complete and always lacking 
their original colours. We are, as it were, trying to appreciate Shakes¬ 
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peare's genius as a playwright from As You Like It, some sonnets and 
Lamb’s Talrs. 

The purpose of this volume, as with GSAP , has been to introduce to 
(he student and general reader what evidence we have for the appearance 
and development of sculpture in the tilth century. A balance bad to be 
struck between text, illustration and documentation to do justice to as 
much as could reasonably be fitted into the 252 pages of the volumes of 
this senes. Figure captions therefore carry information which might have 
seemed otiose in the text Measurements are in metres: the matcnal is 
marble unless otherwise stated; dates are all Be. The photographs are 
numerous and some, perforce, small. They arc supplemented by 
drawings made for this hook by Marion Cox. Photographs of casts have 
been used where convenient. Casts record appearance accurately, 
without the blemish which often disfigures the original. And in a 
collection such as that of the Ashmolcan Museum Cast Gallery at Oxford 
it is possible to dictate angle and lighting more freely than in most 
museums. There are gmnl cast galleries in Britain, notably in Oxford and 
in Cambridge, and the interested reader may learn more from them than 
from the large plates of an art book. Studio lighting docs not always best 
suit marble statues. For originals we turn especially, outside Greece 
itself, to the Bnosh Museum, to the Louvre. Berlin. Munich and Rome, 
while other museums of Europe and the United States are well supplied 
with Roman copies, but on these the modem restorer may have taken us 
even a stage further from the original than had the Roman copyist. 

For this reprint (1991) minor corrections and additions have been made 
to the text ami notes, notably to pp.175 and >06, and fig. 134a added on 
P > 74 - 
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Chapter One 

TECHNIQUES AND SOURCES 


Techniques 

The work of creating a life-size marble statue, from quarry block to a 
figure ready for display, is said to require the labour of one man-year. 
The material may not m antiquity have seemed particularly precious - 
Greece had mountains of fine white marble in Attica and the Islands - but 
quarrying it took some skill, and much time and labour. Greek sculptors 
had turned from the more easily worked limestones to marble in the 
seventh century bcj, and by the fifth century most of their work in stone 
was in marble except where access to quarries posed problems or the 
appetite for the best in materials was not demanding The major 
sculpture of other early cultures was sometimes of even harder material 
(granite or porphyry in Egypt), but not commonly white, nor, except 
for alabaster which was not often used for large figures, endued with the 
potential for transluccncy of marble. Ihat the most accessible of durable 
stones for the Greek workshops had characteristics which lent them¬ 
selves to the realistic imitation of human flesh may have played no small 
part in the direction, speed and success of developments in sculpture of 
Greek lands in the Classical period and later. 



The techniques of carving marble were uncomplicated. Almost the lull 
set of tools was in use within one hundred years of the adoption of the 
material. A new device was invented (the claw chisel), and the only 
significant progress was to be in the more imaginative use of the drill. 
The early techniques and tools are described in G SAP 18-20, 79-81 The 
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drill was used especially to deal with hollowed areas, notably folds in 
dress, but was used vertical to the plane being cut. simply to remove 
stone bv grinding or to produce a line of holes which could be broken 
into a continuous groove by the chisel. Only later than the period 
described in this volume was the drill used at an angle to the stone surface 
to cut a continuous groove (the ‘running drill’). Point and drove 
removed the larger, safe areas from the block; claw chisel, rasp and flat 
chisel worked towards the final surface which was finished by light 
abrasion. The Greek sculptor - indeed most Greek artists - took pains to 
remove traces of technique, and they are apparent only in obscure 
comers on fifth-ccntury work where an all-round finish was generally 
sought. There are a few exceptions, however. 

It is not easy to judge how fine a surface was left and it is generally held 
that high polish is the hallmark of the Roman period, not the Greek. 
Polished, waxed marble counterfeits human flesh marvellously but this 
was not an effect likely to be sought before the Hellenistic period, and 
even in the Classical period flesh parts of marble statues may have been 
painted over. We too readily project into Classical antiquity expectations 
about marble sculpture which have been formed by the practices of 
Renaissance and Neo-Classical artists, who saw Greek sculpture in 
polished Roman versions, stripped by time of any paint or accoutre¬ 
ments w r hich might sully the pristine, breathing w'hitc. The observation 
of a highly polished area in a protected comer of a pedimental figure 
from the Parthenon might warn us about any generalizations on either 
finish or colour. 

Hair, eyes, lips and dress were certainly painted on Classical marbles, 
and wc arc only less sure about whether or how often flesh parts might 
also have been tinted (sunburned men and gods, pale women and 
goddesses). Sonic equipment, especially weapons or harness, would 
have been added in bronze. Reliefs were given dark painted back¬ 
grounds, red or blue, but the background might also have been painted 
with insignia or details of setting and architecture, even parts of figure 
and dress which could not or need not be carved. 

An exceptional type of marble statue is the aerolithic in which flesh 
parts heads, hands, feet - arc worked in marble and fitted to a wooden 
ody (always missing, of course). There arc a few examples in Classical 
’ 1 ” c .*chemc |* economical and may in part also be inspired by the 

dr^ Pnrm V V / °f adorning a pillar with a head or mask and then 

fuiicr ",!! '* C( ' * RFH 3 11; and herms GSAP fig. i6y) With this 
w .- ,n m,n “ ,r m »ght seem to have best served cult statues, which 
Dierr. U .!w-'i 8,VC "i drcss on fcst,vc occasions, but the few acrolithic 
dcserik.. i k .h* Grcccc arc qui'c small, and the one colossal, an acrolith 
V bny, the Athena Areia at Plataea by Phidias, had a gilt 

















wooden body. This is only economical to the extent that it did not 
employ ivory for the flesh parts, as did the great Classical chryselephan¬ 
tine cult statues, like the Athena Parthenos. We know something of 
smaller chryselephantine figures of the Archaic period ( GSAP 80 . 89. fig. 
127) but in the C lavsical. as we shall see, we know even less than we do of 
the acroliths, but the discovery of the workshop in which Phidias made 
die chryselephantine Zeus for the temple at Olympia (see Chapter 4) has 
told us something about their technique The studio matched the size of 
the temple interior (cclla) in which the statue was to be placed, and the 
work must have been erected there for eventual reassembly in its final 
home. It appears that a jigsaw of fired clay moulds was prepared from a 
full-size model, on which sheets of gold could be pressed to their correct 
size and shape. It seems, then, that they were not fastened to a fully 
carved wooden body, which is what we might have expected, since this 
would have rendered the mould intermediaries unnecessary. Moulds 
were found for coloured glass inlays in furniture (the Zeus was 
enthroned) and dress, simple ivory tools for working gold and a 
goldsmith’s hammer. Pausanias* description of the statue mentioned 
inlays of other metals, ivory, ebony and stone as well as figure-painting 
on the furniture. The floor before the statue was a shallow pool of oil, 
and there was a similar one of water in Athens before the Athena in the 
Parthenon. Both oil and water played their parts 111 the preservation of 
ivory (to fill pores and maintain humidity) and there were probably 
reflective properties too which were appreciated. In the comer of his 
workshop Phidias discarded an Athenian clay mug with ‘I belong to 
Phidias' written on its base, an unexpected personal memento. 

The finest Classical statues were executed in bronze. Techniques ot 
hollow casting for life-size figures had been perfected by the end of the 
Archaic period ( GSAP 81) but we lack scientific studies of most of the 
very few major bronzes surviving and some details of the process still 
escape us. Most large figures were cast in parts which were then brazed 
together: the Delphi charioteer 1 14) is in seven pieces - head, upper and 
lower torso, arms. feet. The technique was especially necessary for added 
spiral locks which could not easily be cast in one piece with a head c.g- 
1 12). It was not impossible, however, to cast the whole figure by the 
direct method. 

There were two methods of casting, both, it seems, practised in our 
period although not always easily identified and a lively debate on the 
matter continues For casting by the direct method the figure was 
modelled in clay, if necessary on metal armatures. The surface was 
finished, with all the desired detail, in hard wax, and the whole then 
encased in clay. Core and mantle were held in position by pegs thrust 
through them and the wax melted out, to be replaced by molten bronze 
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The mantle w as then broken away and the core, if possible, chipped out. 
The finished work needed scraping down and polishing, blemishes 
patched, and there would often be need too for cold work with chisel and 
graver on the cast surface. The Late Archaic Piraeus kouros (C SAP fig. 
150) was made this way, since ns armatures and core were found still 
w ithin it. It is doubtful whether a statue could easily be cast in pieces by 
the direct method since this would mean either cutting up the wax- 
covered model, which seems well-nigh impossible, or modelling each 
section separately, not as a whole, which could hardly either help or 
please the artist. 

The alternative ‘indirect’ method works from the outside in, as it were. 
Piece-moulds are made of the modelled day figure and lined w ith wa x 
The figure (usually in parts) ts then recast and the moulds removed so that 
the wax surface can he worked over and added to (details ofhair. etc). The 
figure or parts are then coated in a new clay mantle and cast Tire perdue’ in 
the usual way With the direct, there was no possibility of casting replicas, 
nor are any to be found m our period. Identification of the indirect method 
depends on observation of the inside of the finished bronze, to judge 
whether the wax, exactly replaced by the bronze, show s signs of having 
been applied from within. I he evidence is sometimes equivocal since, if 
the original figure was carefully finished for direct casting, the wax sheets 
laid upon it might well present neat undersides, observable as the inner 
surface of the bronze. Fingerprints or drips m this position are decisive for 
the indirect method, smoothly jointed sheets are not. The indirect method 
seems attested tor some Classical bronzes but it piece-moulds were used it 
tv remarkable that the joints between the pieces were always so successfully 
w orked away (compare the network of ridges on the surface of plaster 
eases of Classical statues, which mark the joins of piece-moulds and are not 
always smoothed away). Small bronzes were cast from solid wax models, 
ore perdue , but also sometimes from piece-moulds. 


an teeth were distinguished from the body by inlays 111 ruddy copper or 
si ver, which could also be used for decoration on dress The body ot the 
statui would appear bright and shining, its tone depending on the alloy 
“*7 ranging trom red to brassy, which could be controlled. There is 
V cnee in inscriptions for the continued attention of statue-cleaners and 
poiisners m the big sanctuaries, and although the patina admired today 
, havc bccn appreciated on old bronzes by some Roman 
ro txU, OTS ' W J*’ 1 * avoK ^‘ d removed in the Greek period I he 
thaf 1 l M ! 1,1 1 Roman bronzes were found, and Pliny’s observation 

Production 5 ru.’ CouId bc trcatcd w, < b bitumen, led to the 

1 lack bronzes in the Renaissance and has ensuted that this 
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appearance even for ancicm bronzes remains more familiar to us than 
that intended by the Greek metal-worker 

The model for a bronze was fashioned in clay and w*ax to the size and 
detail of the desired finished statue, which was cast directly on or from it. 
The marble sculptor needed guiding to the form he w as trying to release 
from a block of stone We know, from unfinished statues, that the Greek 
sculptor worked from all sides of the block, so that any detailed drawings 
on its outer faces would have been destroyed immediately, and it is 
difficult to believe that they W'ere redrawn on the increasingly irregular 
new surfaces as they appeared. He could have had lull-size drawings of 
his figure to which he could refer and, for the simpler, symmetrical 
Archaic, this, or drawings on the block and the help ol a grid 
determining the placing of important features, would have sufficed (see 
GSAP 20- 1). For the more subtly posed figures of the Classical period 
such a process certainly would not have sufficed, and we must assume 
some sort of model in the round That the statues were still designed 
basically for one viewpoint would not have much simplified the 
problem. The modern sculptor in stone making a Classical figure works 
from a full-size model made of clay or plaster. This figure can be read 
into a block of stone by measurements taken from a fixed grid or frame 
and transferred to the block by drilling in to the appropriate depth. Some 
related process was employed in the copyists’ studios from the second 
century BC. It can be used also to enlarge or reduce from the dimensions of 
the model. No such complicated process was in use earlier but something 
similar might have been, measuring off details from a plumb line or a 
tnangulacion of points on the figure, which would have had to be 
translated to its near final surface in the block by other means. It has been 
suspected for the pcdimental sculptures at Olympia, where also, however, 
it is likely that very detailed models were not used, or at least not life-size, 
since if they had. certain anatomical or drapery errors would have been 
avoided. We shall see that the Classical sculptor w as much concerned with 
the mathematical, proportional accuracy of his figures, and the only was 
of controlling this in marble would have been to work from a full-scale 
model the major bronzes, m which these principles of proportion were 
normally expressed, presented no such problems since their models were 
mechanically reproduced. Whatever the ultimate material, the Classical 
sculptor probably started with a full model in clay The large I ate Archaic 
bronzes promoted the changes m technique and style in marble, and there 
are no itylittu differences between the media. 

The marble starues were carved with their feet in one piece with a 
shallow* plinth which was then set in a stone base and fastened by lead or 
clamps A bronze statue had tenons cast or attached beneath the feet, 
which were slotted into the base block and set with lead. 


Sources: original works 

The development of Greek sculpture in the Archaic period could be 
demons!rated wholly m terms of surviving original works. Moreover, 
since there must have been relatively few major works in bronze, which 
could only exceptionally survive the attentions of metal-seekers, the 
surviving record is probably a fairly accurate one of the full range of 
quality, subject and style, and what we miss most is major works in 
wood which might have added something to our understanding, 
particular]) of the early years. 

From the fifth century we arc still well supplied w ith major works in 
marble, especially architectural sculpture, but we know that the most 
important works, mainly individual dedications m sanctuaries or cult 
statues, were in bronze or precious materials. Remarkably few bronzes 
have survived - barely a dozen - and their high quality brings home how 
much poorer the record is on which we must judge the real sculptural 
achievements of our period. Few of the surviving bronzes arc from 
controlled excavations | m, ijtj; several have been recovered from 
WTccks of ships | jj, J 7 ~ 9 ) in wdneh they were being carried in the 
Roman period to new homes, usually in Italy. Of those that reached their 
new homes none has survived: marble fares a little better. The plunder of 
Greek works of art by the Romans began by the end of the third century 
Be with booty from the Greek cities of South Italy, and from the second 
century on Greece too lay open to Roman cupidity. An imposing list of 
major works by named Greek sculptors which were exhibited in Rome 
can be drawn up from the pages of Pliny (1st century ad) and these 
represent a small proportion of the thousands of works plundered A few 
anonymous marbles have survived {46. f f j-*, 145, 

turll ,tSdr ™*' f thc * urviv ing original marbles are archieec- 

v ‘ mo Y ofthc * c havc excavated over thc last two hundred 
" .f on, y complex perilously remaining mainly above 

fronT HI Z? 7" L t0n ,hc Plrthenon Thcre few other origin* 
bases bear mm**/* W ^ Cr °’ ** at ‘“‘d Delphi, the empty statue 

down testimony to the many bronzes, since stolen or melted 


Sources: copies 

bw P cr P tcxln K (*ec Preface) source of information 
to reflect the pturc ,S a " clcnf ropicv Artists were naturally inspired 
other scales I < ^ rar,cc style of major works in other media or at 

fifth century therr t ,W * T 5 * U “ sus P cclcd cvcn b Y the end of the 
HY was production of reduced versions of cult statues (see 
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p. 2u) while the pose or details of major works could be mirrored in 
figures devised for reliefs or drawn on vases, or adjusted and abbreviated 
to decorate jewellery and coins. The concept of an exact replica, at the 
same or reduced size, did not come easily to the Classical artist, and the 
apparent exceptions are unusual and uncharacteristic. Since the originals 
are lost these approximations to, and echoes of, the major works are 
almost impossible to interpret, and they can never lead us to any 
particularly accurate idea of the appearance of their models. 

This, however, we arc vouchsafed by copies of a much later date, The 
Roman interest in collecting Greek originals led to a brisk trade also in 
copies of famous works. These could be in bronze but wc know most of 
them in marble, which survives more readily, and it is these* marbles that 
populate most museums outside Greece itself; not that they arc lacking in 
Greece and the Near East, since the fashion spread rapidly throughout 
the Roman Empire, reviving significantly in periods of phil Hellene 
emperors like Hadrian. 

The courts and temples of the Hellenistic kings, as at Pcrgamum. had 
been adorned with versions of Classical statues, but these were generally 
free essays in the Classical manner. The industry that served the Roman 
patrons produced copies as accurate as techniques and skills permitted 
I his might seem the saving of our subject, but there arc problems. First, 
the copies are almost never specifically identified for us by inscription, 
and in this respect our best information comes from portrait-busts 
mounted as berms (like the Greek sacred pillars, GSAP fig. 169) and 
inscribed, as |iW, 2*fr|. but the original was a whole figure, which wc 
usually lack, and some portrait-hcrms carry demonstrably wrong or 
fanciful names. 

Secondly, even fewer copies can be certainly identified from descrip¬ 
tions of them given in ancient authors, where wc arc commonly given no 
more than a name and a location. Thirdly, the detail and quality of the 
original arc considerably impaired by the process of translating a bronze 
into a marble, quite apart from the irreparable loss of a master’s finishing 
touch. Marble had not the tensile strength of bronze, hence the stmts, 
pillars and tree-trunks introduced to strengthen the figures; c.g. (fra, frz 
3, frfr-7t>, 72, 223, 227-17). Rose may be adjusted for the same reason, 
and misunderstanding of the dress or attributes of the original could leac 
to misleading errors. Technical details may often betray the period n 
which the copies were made because they differ from the original 
treatment and from that of other periods of copying. Fourthly, heads or 
attributes could be transposed from one type to another, just as many 
Classical type could be used as base for a Roman portrait head. Whet 
only one or two apparent copies arc preserved these shortcomings mu> 
leave us very uneasy about their value as evidence for any Classical 
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original- Where several copies agree closely with each other in both size 
and detail wc may feel more confident that they reflect an original w ith 
some accuracy. Finally, however, it is left to our own judgement 
whether the original of such copies was created in the Classical period, 
when, and even by whom. It is becoming increasingly clear that thr 
Roman studios could turn out Classicizing pastiches which can only be 
detected through what we judge to be internal stylistic anachronisms or 
inconsistencies, or on technical grounds. There arc many original works 
111 a plausible Classical style in various media from the first century B< 
and the ‘Neo-Attic* studios in Greece produced relief-decorated vases 
and slabs with figures based on fifth-century originals, while elegant 
Archaising, swallow-tail folds and the like, became increasingly fashion¬ 
able These arc all easy to detect, however Greek artists working in 
Italy, like Pasitclcs and Stephanus, could produce original works m the 
Classical style, and it is possible that wc could sometimes he misled by 
statues and reliefs from their studios. It was sometimes the same or 
neighbour studios that were doing the copying of Greek originals, and 
the late creations and pastiches could themselves be copied 
There are two other miniaturist sources of copies of Classical figures 
Statues of gods or heroes often formed the subject of intaglios tor gem¬ 
stones ot the fine century bc and later Some give finely detailed versions 
oi heads [14), most arc too small or too freely interpreted by the 
engraver to be of positive value, and they arc never identified on the 
stone. Problems arc posed too by Neo-Classical versions of the later 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries which are sometimes very difficult to 
detect. And on Greek coinage of the Roman period famous local statues 
arc sometimes represented GSAP figs 125. cf. 126. 185. [180-2, 207b | 
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A remarkable find in 1952 at Baiae on the Uav of Naples has preserved 
scraps of casts from Greek original sculptures. These must have been 
used in the copyists* studios. They include pieces of a number of famous 
statues known to us otherwise only from marble copies (here [4] and 
pieces of our |i*7, >*<>-*' *02, 214 , 2341 ) and give us the opportunity to 
draw direct, if sometimes trivial, comparisons between copy and 
original, such as we arc very rarely allowed otherwise (exceptions - 1 122. 
1^]). They also include casts from original Greek statues otherwise 
wholly unknown to us although Roman marble copies (for which these 
casts had been made) may one day be identified (if). It seems that the 
casts were reinforced by iron or wood armatures in the legs, with other 
parts of the body and dress stiffened by bone or straw. They show that 
on some figures the copyist had deliberately fleshed out the physique of 
the original They reveal too details of work - how the eyelashes of a 
bronze were protected w'hen the mould was made, leaving them lumpy 
on the cast (*|, and how hollow folds and undercutting were plugged 
before moulding. I he modern caster recognizes the techniques readily 
enough. 

Sources: literature 

No treatise by an ancient sculptor about his work has survived (c.g 
Polyclitus’ Canon: see p 205) and no treatise dealing specifically with thi 
history of sculpture. Contemporary literature is extremely reticent, ami 
it is exceptional to find in Euripides’ play Ion a character who is 
bothering to comment on the sculptural decoration of a temple in the set 
(supposedly at Delphi). From later periods there is some wealth of 
relevant asides - in Cicero (rmd-ist century bc) in a period when Greek 
culture was highly fashionable in Rome; in the w orks of literary scholars 
like Quintilian (1st century AD) who sought analogies in the visual arts 
111 the wider ranging entertainments of essayists like Lucian (2nd ccnturs 
ad). The geographer Strabo (died AD 21 or later) could have told u* 
more, but seldom bothers with more than names. But there arc two 
major sources who between them account for most of the useful 
testimonia we can deploy. 

Pliny the Elder, who died observing the eruption of Vesuvius m ai 
79. wrote a Natural History which was in the nature of an encyclopaedia 
drawing on a wide variety of written sources (2,000 he said), including 
the Hellenistic treatises on art criticism. He lists his sources separately ij 
an index but the remarks in his main text are not individually attributed 
The most influential source is generally thought to be Xcnocratcs o 
Sicyon. a third-century writer. Pliny has a long section on bronze statm 
(Book 34.5-93) discussing material, types and the works of the pnncip. 
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artists whom he dates by their floruit to Olympiads (periods of 4 years), 
defining studios and naming pupils His descriptions of individual statues 
ire laconic but occasionally assist in the identification of copies, and of 
more interest arc the critical comments which he takes from his sources 
and which tell us what Hellenistic scholars thought of the achievements 
of Classical sculptors. This is nor, of course, the same as the view' which 
would have been taken in the very different world and society for which 
the sculptures had been created, and we arc vividly aware of the intrusion 
ofobfiiscatory art-historical jargon The short section on clay modelling 
(Book 35.151-8) and the comparatively short one on marble sculpture 
(Book 36.9-44) arc presented in the same manner. 

Pausanias is our other major source, writing a guide to Greece in the 
second century AD. He too used WTitten sources, but probably with less 
discrimination than Pliny. He expresses his own view from time to time, 
but in his descriptions of sanctuaries and cities he is often very much at 
the mercy of w hat he was told by guides or priests, neither of them 
necessarily reliable repositories of accurate information. Sometimes he 
seems simply to have been careless. Where we can check his statements 
or descriptions by the sites or monuments he describes we often find 
them faults'. Where we cannot check them our only recourse is to bc 
mildly suspicious at all times. In his descriptions of scenes his interpreta¬ 
tion is, naturally enough, that of his own day, and we have to imagine 
what he saw, and attempt to reinterpret it in the light of the period in 
which it was made. 

In the following chapters I mention, w'herc appropriate, the literary 
sources for attributions or descriptions, by their authors' names (Paus., 
Plmy. etc.) but generally without further detail of the texts, which can be 
touml in the various published compendia. 

With so little contemporary evidence about artists surviving, except 
on inscribed bases from which the original statue has almost always 
escaped, we are forced to rely heavily upon sources like Plmy and 
a usamas if we wish to put names to things or styles, even things or 
con. » WC can 0nJy ol * crvc ,n whjt we take to bc accurate Roman 
C * Ut n4mcs arc not everything; indeed, in the study of ancient art, 
they are next to nothing. 
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Chapter Two 

EARLY CLASSICAL SCULPTURE: INTRODUCTION 


The physical turmoil of Greek history in the early decades ot the lift! 
century was answered in Greek art by what appears to be sure and steads 
progress, and the gradual changes in style encouraged effortlessly, u 
seems, a revolution in the sculptor’s approach to his craft. This marks 
turning point in Western art. 

In less than a hundred and fifty years the Greek sculptor had perfected 
his technical command of the medium in which most ot the finest 
Archaic sculpture was executed - white marble. It is not an easy material 
nor. on reflection, can we judge it an obvious choice for the execution ot 
images in relief or in the round We have reflected on its properties in th 
last chapter. It lends itselfTo clear, sharply defined masses and pattern m 
less than to subtlety of contour and even, as later generations were u 
discover, to the expression ot the soft, the vaguely defined, the sensual 
The Archaic sculptor explored its potential in creating three-dimension 
patterns which represented the human body. Style evolved slowly, a 
technique improved, and the changes, which must have been admitt< 
because the results were more satisfying and the functions ot the tigur 
were thus better served, also led to renderings which were closer to lift 
closer (for the whole body at least) than any achieved by other ancion 
cultures Not that there is anything inherently good about realism in an 
but once the Greeks discovered how much more it could express than th 
conventions, symbols and patterns ot Archaism, they made a virtue ot u 
Down to around 500 what realism there was in Greek art, especially n 
the rendering of the naked male, was literally superficial. ITic figun 
conveyed no more than the sum of their parts, fairly accurate I 
delineated and fairly accurately juxtaposed. Soon, though, even tin 
triumph of realism could, it was found, be* improved upon. It is apparci 
from drawing (on vases) more readily than in sculpture that the artist w 
beginning to observe his subject consciously, and not simply reprodu 
ing what be had been taught of the conventions for representing a man •• 
a god or an animal. Closer observation was not confined to detail, but 
was the problem set by the proper rendering of detail on bodies not 
attention but at ease or in motion, which led to a closer observation ah » 
of structure, and with it a growing understanding of how a body move 
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how i» weight is earned, how a shift in pose can affect the placing of 
limbs, torso, head The sculptors of the last of the kouroi, like the 
Athenian Aristodikos of about 510-500 1 1). did not need to worry too 
much about this. Their figures were evenly poised, in balance. Figures in 
violent action, running or fighting, could be composed like articulated 
dolls, although there was growing awareness of the problems of 
rendering a twisting figure, since so many were still basically conceived 
in two dimensions rather than three, including even those cut in the 
round to be set in temple pediments The so-called Kntun boy’ from the 
Athenian Acropolis [2), probably earlier than 4#o. betrays the new 
awareness, weight shifted on to one leg, the other slack, with hip 
lowered and the shoulder and head lightly inclined. Now look ahead 
through this book, at [20.1, )6, )&-$, 65-9, 72, 1*4-6, 22), 227-j)\ to 
see how, through the century*, this calm assurance in showing the 
standing figure is improved upon Hue even the earliest of the figures 
abruptly remove us from the world of Archaic rigidity and pattern into 
one in which art takes on the task of representing, even counterfeiting 
life, and not merely creating tokens of life. 

Greek art in the Iron Age began with little or nothing by way of figure 
decoration but with abstract pattern, eventually applied to the construc¬ 
tion of man-symbols, whole scenes and even narrative. The formal 
demands of pure pattern long remained close to the artist’s conscious¬ 
ness, and as time passed were expressed in sophisticated theories of 
mensuration and proportion. All this might seem alien to an art which, 
to the casual observer, seemed in pursuit of the real, but the demands of 
pattern and proportion were more consciously served by the Archaic 
artist than any positive desire to make his works more like the world 
around him. I his remained true even after the possibilities of realism 
vs ere recognized in the early fifth century, and when a sculptor. 

olyclitus. came to write a book about his art later in the century, it was 
not an anatomical text-book but an essay about the ideal proportions to 
c observed in making images of the human body, and based as much or 
more on mathematics than on the life class. These tendencies to observe 
Proportion and to idealize rather than particularize figures were more 
posnuc stimuli than a search lor realistic anatomical presentation, which 

T 4 nu>5t accidentally They are tendencies which held back obsessive 
i,n t r r : n art ,m d, lor instance, life-like rather than idealized portraiture, 
showH ^ F cno ^ studied in this book. Fifth-century sculpture 
these ^ C 4 *? ISf wor k* n K towards a satisfactory reconciliation of all 
exDrrs^ rCn i y » C0 ? trad,Ct0ry a,rm ~ an arl w ^*ch mirrors life, that 
Patten, , ldCa W " uman ‘mages, that acknowledges the dominance of 
P III a 1 Proportion. 
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theory of proportion an approximation to nature based on a workable 
but artificial scale of mensuration. In the Early Classical period, the 
subject of this and the next six chapters, progress, other than in an 
understanding of the structure of the human body, seems almost muted 
In male figures, once the break with Archaism had been made, the 
presentation of relaxed or vigorous figures developed the Archaic themes 
m the new idiom, without going tar beyond them. In female figures 
different dress style (the pcplos) dispenses with the patterned finery of 
the Archaic chiton, and allows subtlety of pose to be made more readily 
apparent in the simple break of a line of folds Of compositional progres 
we can judge little, since architectural sculpture is still defined by the 
rigid frame of pediment or metope, but in drawing we can see a nev 
understanding of the use of space. Where the Archaic artist tended n 
compose almost introspect!vely, within the field offered him, and even 
his free-standing figures, like Aristodikos, seem essentially self-con 
tamed, the Classical figures arc both in and of their environment, and th. 
accommodation of a figure or of figures w ithin a group to their setting 
and to their %*iewers is more consciously planned. The Classical ligur 
may stem to remove itself from us, through a bid to express a human 
divine ideal or mood, but it still involves the viewer more inti match 
than the Archaic. 

The following chapters look at what little is known of the origin 
statues of the Early Classical period, including the remarkable archite, 
tural complex at Olympia, and we shall have to deal with the problem . 
the use of copies in our studies - a problem w'hich becomes more a cm 
later m the century. Early Classical is a convenient title for a style whn 
is not merely experimental or transitional, as it has also been called, b 
w hich has a clear character of its ow n We do not do it justice by judgii , 
it simply in terms of the full Classical which it heralds. Indeed, we sh 1 
see that in sonic respects it has qualities which the Classical lacked 
chose to set aside After the Archaic, sculpture looks austere, and ‘Seven 
is a useful and intelligible term which has been applied to it and is used 
here, where convenient. 

In the Early Classical period Athens figures little, for reasons wni i 
will become clear, and we have less sculpture from the first halt of t 
fifth century than w r c had for the second halt of the sixth. I he Persi » 
invasions of Greece at Marathon (involving only Athens) in 490 and th » 
in 480/79, diverted Athens’ attention from major sculptural projc * 
until the mid-century. In other parts of Greece there was either no 1 - 
building to be done, or it was deliberately deferred (a remark that revr 
how much we rely on the survival of architectural sculpture), and then * 
a pause in major state enterprises until Athens sets the pace agJ ‘ 
Olympia found the need for a new temple, whose sculptures h.» 
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fortunately survived, and. w r ith the other national sanctuary at Delphi, 
attracted rich offerings, but their survival rate has been low. With Athens 
quiescent, the rest of mainland Greece anxious or exhausted, and East 
Greec e still troubled by Persia, the period docs not present itself as one of 
busy experiment and innovation, but its achievements are real, and its 
few masterpieces lose nothing by comparison with what was to follow. 
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Chapter Three 

EARLY CLASSICAL MEN AND WOMEN: I 


In the Archaic period the two most important sculptural types, in which 
artists displayed their growing command in representing plausible 
anatomy and dress, edging all the time by a sort of natural selection 
towards a more realistic image (see GSAP 65), were the standing nude 
man and the dressed woman - the kouros and korc. 1 he same two basic 
types remain important in Greek sculpture through the Classical period 
and we shall consider each of them before going on to look at larger 
complexes, as at Olympia, in which they arc also to be found, and at the 
figures in other poses. 

We begin perversely, however, by ignoring our principle of relegating 
copies to a separate chapter and by describing a group from a city, 
Athens, that we have just declared relatively barren in this period I he 
reason is that the group if known by scraps of its original (in casts), and 
that it demonstrates very w ell many of the problems of the use ot texts 
and copies in our study. The group is that of the 1 yrannicidcs. 

Statues of the slayers of the tyrant Hipparchus (111 514), made by 
Antenor, had been set up in the Athenian Agora at the end of the sixth 
century (GSAP K3; or. as some believe, only after Marathon. 490). The 
group was removed by the Persian king Xerxes in 480, and replaced by 
the Athenians with another group, by Krinos and Nesiotcf, dated 477^ 
in a later chronicle (the Parian Marble) The sculptors names appear 
again as collaborators on six bases for bronze statues from the Acropolis 
The nature of the collaboration is not clear (at least, the bases show that it 
was not a matter of one statue each): a near-contemporary Athenian red- 
figure vase (ARPH fig. 262.2-3) shows two craftsmen working on 
bronze statues. The Tyrannicides were bronze too. 

The group itself can be recognized painted as a shield device lor 
Athena on fourth-century vases [7)- on coins |<f| and on a marble throne 
|0| (the scene on ARFH fig. 199 about as dose as contemporary vast 
painters get to sculptures — hints at the poses, the quarry added and the 
placing changed). In two dimensions or low relief the figures’ legs 
overlap, not their bodies, sometimes with one in front, sometimes the 
other; but in the original side view of the group one probably obscured 
the other. The young man Harmodios advances with raised sword, t« 


slash: Anstogeiton stretches out one arm with hanging cloak, in a 
protective gesture and holds his sword-arm back. Both poses arc old 
ones but the group gave them a special significance in later works, 
especially for heroes, and for the Athenian hero Theseus (cf. |/$, nj)). 

The viewer at the front of the group is in the position of the victim . 
The interesting suggestion has been made that they might have been 
back to back. Ancient representations arc not quite decisive on this point, 
for the reason given above, and the fragments of the base excavated in 
the Agora tell only that there was one base, not two. This is a group w ith 
several major viewing points - in front, chest-on to each figure, from the 
back of each figure with the other then in profile - a remarkable advance 
on the simple frontal arrangement of earlier sculptural groups 

A copy of the group was found in Hadrians Villa at Tivoli and there 
are other copies of heads and torsos [j, 3, 6 ]. The poses arc no more 
adventurous than some of those on the Aphaca temple at Aegina (GSAP 
fig. 206), the anatomy less emphatic. The young head with us tight- 
curled hair is still dose to the last of the Archaic kouroi - its superficial 
similarity to that of the Kritian boy earned the latter its sobriquet (here 
[2); GSAP fig. 147). Hie old head is more clearly Early Classical in style- 
hut the hair is hardly more than incised with tiny flame locks (compare 
the more orderly, earlier Rayct head. GSAP fig. 139). 

The Baiae studio, whose significance for our understanding of the 
Roman copies was discussed in Chapter 1, handled a Tyrannicides 
group, and we have Irom it part of Anstogeiton’s head [ 4 ] and scraps of 
the limbs and dress from both figures. Apart from the technical details 
which reveal the copyist’s technique, we may admire the head’s finely 
striated, short tufty beard. Not all marble copies of the head treat the 
beard in just this way - closest is that shown in &\ - and it is unlike the 
tar treer modelling of other, later Severe heads. So. if we arc misled 
IZrU u C 01 L he firsl T >™"*cidc group, and it was in fact erected 
A hL c mi * ht bc from ,hl > <* had been restored to 
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and dedications in sanctuaries. With the fifth century the role of these 
types changes. The Late Archaic period had seen that breakthrough in 
the realization of how to represent the shift of balance in a standing figure 
(ponderation), with a sudden approximation to life, aided by deliberate 
study of life, which made a dramatic break with the pattern-conscious 
works of earlier years. Not that pattern and proportion were ever 
forgotten, as we shall see. The new life ui the figures lent them a greater 
degree of individuality and. although this was apparent sometimes in 
Archaic sculpture, it became, for a while at least, more truly characteris¬ 
tic of the Early Classical. The new standing youths arc not the 
generalized images of a life lost in its prime, but more often memorials to 
the success of a living athlete, holding athletic equipment or a libation 
phiale, or representations of a specific deity, generally the young Apollo, 
already favoured in the Archaic by an adaptation of the kouros pose to 
accommodate the handling of divine attributes - GSAP figs 150, 1K5. 
The change seems the more dramatic through the absence of much 
sculpture of this period in Athens or in Attic cemeteries, but it is 
supported by the evidence from other sites - Delphi, Olympia, Delos 
and fifth-century cemeteries elsewhere in the Greek world, either by the 
presence of figures in their new function, or the absence of the old. 

The Kntian boy has been for us the Late Archaic paradigm of the new 
pose. In the next generation of such figures we have to look generally to 
copies for complete, life-size figures, although versions will appear in 
architectural sculpture, as [20 1). We may start with the heads I he 
Kntian boy wore his hair rolled around a fillet [z|. His contemporary, 
the Blond Boy. who was in the same pose, has his long hair plaited and 
wound around his head and under the trout locks (GSAP fig. 14K). I he 
rolled hair and plait will be hallmarks of the Early Classical, the hair on 
the top of the head being shown in a pattern of shallow grooves, 
sometimes grouped in wavy locks, radianng from the crown. A bronze 
head from the Acropolis shows the rolled hair [n»|, but the long back 
hair is tucked up and pinned (a krobylos). For the plait look at the copies 
or the fragmentary cast from Baiac which combines plait and roll and is 
from a fine bronze |n|. We do. however, have the head ot a major 
bronze of these years (or so it seems: some have doubted it) I he 
Chatsworth head [12] was found in Cyprus with much of its body, 
which was immediately destroyed. It seems likely to have been a kouros- 
like Apollo. The features arc heavy and dull, and were perhaps more 
impressive on the whole body. The front locks are knotted 111 a manner 
novel for this period, and the side locks, some missing, cast separately- 

Whole, life-size figures escape us until a slightly later phase and then 
for warrior figures, but the basic pose of torso and legs appears 111 the 
Olympia pediment |zo i| - Hat-footed, the relaxed leg just forward and 
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moved away from the rigid, the corresponding tilt of hips and shoulders 
prope rly observ ed, the head inclined. Small bronzes of the period repeat 
the pose and must resemble the many athlete statues which were the 
prune exponents of the genre |i_?| has an unusual hair style, but the plait 
is there, its loose ends oddly hanging before the ears. [14] from near 
Argos has the dumpy set of figures commonly associated with the 
Argive school, and ancitipating Polyclitus: cf. [164-5]. 

The corresponding female type, successor to the Archaic korc, is the 
peplophoros, named for her dress, the peplos. which replaces in 
popularity the thinner, more voluminous chiton (cf. GSAP 67f.). The 
chiton will still be wom, of course, even under a peplos [200], as in the 
Archaic period (GSAP figs ioj. 115; for the dress types ibid. 6«). The 
peplos is sleeveless, and its overfall from the neck hangs straight to belt 
level, or may be longer and belted on some figures, notably Athena, as 
|20, 41, 6 j, 97-toi I* It is of heavier material and so, for the sculptor, it 
presents a pattern of strong vertical folds or. in the overfall between the 
breasts, catenary curves or interlocking creases. 

We are better provided w'ith original marble pcplophoroi than with 
their brothers. Some from East Greece and the islands have skirts 
patterned with folds w hich recall the Archaic [15) but most arc more 
austere and betray their new. Early Classical stance only in the light 
disturbance by one knee of their skirt folds. The subject is very popular 
too in small bronzes, especially those made as mirror supports [itf] or in 
the exceptional incensc-bumcr stand from Delphi [17] Heads arc bland, 
the hair centrally parted and combed back, or only lightly gathered 
before the ears. It is commonly bound in a scarf (mttra) or snood {sakkos), 
giving the characteristic deep profile view. There arc pcplophoroi in the 
Olympia pediment [20 1) and for copies of Early Classical pcplophoroi 
and related figures see (75, 74). 
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Chapter Four 

OLYMPIA: THE TEMPLE OF ZEUS 


The survival of one major assemblage of original marble sculpture of the 
Early Classical period has ensured that we are not condemned to judge it 
from few and isolated originals or later copies, and that the quality and 
promise of at least otic Peloponnesian studio docs not go without its due 
of praise. Without the Olympia sculptures we would have been deprived 
both of some of the greatest Greek marble sculpture of any period, and of 
a yardstick by which to judge the achievement ami originality of the 
succeeding Classical style. We speak of the Olympia Master, but many 
and more than competent hands went to cut and finish the works. We arc 
dealing with a school or studio controlled by a master able to inspire and 
direct, yet himself experimenting in the potential of a craft whose new 
functions of rendering narrative, expression, realism and emotion had 
only just begun to be realized or released. Certainty about his name 
eludes us. but it is difficult to believe that it docs not lie among the many 
recorded by later writers, who were generally less interested in or 
knowledgeable about the authorship of architectural sculpture than that 
of independent dedications or monuments. 


■ ■■- -- 7 uiHpn 4%y IIIIU L lit l H41UO UI d MdllCling 

Zeus and seated Hera ( GSAP 25, fig. 73). The focus for early worship of 
Zeus was his open-air altar. Only in the fifth century did the god of 
Olympia receive his own temple - an oikos, home for a new cult statue. 

I ausamas says that the temple and statue were built (i.e., paid for) from 
the spoils W on after the destruction of Pisa by Elis The states had 
isputed control of Olympia before but in 471 Elis was founded as a 
ntw. democratic city, and this may mark the victory over Pisa and 
^ nCW building. On the temple gable the Spartans 
CCt a , to celebrate their victory over Argos at Tanagra in 457, so 
Was . com plete by. say. 456. and its marble sculpture in 
anoth° M 1 Kul ^ 1 ^ shield might have been hoisted there lateT from 
reettv^ \.° S,tl ? nl Anothcr generation was to pass before the temple 
Th' t * S | U 1 statuc * Phidias’ masterpiece 111 gold and ivory, 
repairs .^P*’ *** s<ri, ip tur ^* suffered a number of accidents and 

Be. In \| tH \ r hlSXOTy ' car,ic5t being already in the fourth century 
42* it was burnt and in the next century shattered by 
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it ON input, Temple of Zeus Km Prdtmnu 

Pasisania* thought the centre figure wn a >utm of Zeus, but this i> unlikely - he vs an unseen 
pre»emc The figurr m* doubt held a thunderbolt (or sccptrel Paus saw voting Pelops (G) to 
the right, OtnoottQ* 'l) to the left ami beside Pelop* hit bridc-to-hc Hippodamu bonk 
Oinomao* hu wife Steropc Unfortunately u t$ not dear whether he meant Zeus or the 
viewer**. At least we can identify Pelop* a* the younger man. Sterope it likely to be the figure 
in pensive mood (F). 1 lippodacma the one making a bride dike gesture plucking at her drew (K) 
and w ith belted prplos Some scholars exchange tbe identity* of F and K. and it mutt admitted 
that, rn the scatter of fragments. F was found nearer G and I nearer K Arguments from 
rreonfttructiom of whole figures have also recently supported this scheme So the pJaong of 
PdX remain* uncertain, and the identity of F and K K has shaggier. rumpled locks Chnomaos 
looks distressed mouth pari open, and Zeus inclines hn Iscad • favourably?,'’ to has nghl Pius 
saw Myrtilo* before Owomaot* horxs but may have been umled by the long charioteer*likc 
dress (really a peplosi of the crouching girf O. w ho may be Sterope’s maid, kn she and other 
crouching figure* - the naked youth and bos. B and fc (but not the horse-minder C) - arc 
variously plated m the pediment by scholars The boy playing nfly with hrs tors lE) has been 
hketicd to the hero Arias as hr is trvown on coins The chariots were either added m bronre or 
not shown at all lhe old man on Pelops’ side (L) is alert (he may be Amythaon), the one on 
Oinotnaos’ sadc 'N) w orried (he may be the seer lamas). The reclining men to left and right are 
identified by Paus as Alphesos and Kladeos. the local river* lie was used to reclining river 
gods ol later date, but may be correct here. Most of hi* identification* sound like roughly 
plausible guesswork. probably no better than ours Late addition* in bronze were a corselet and 
extra helmet for Pelop* 



19 Olympia. Temple of Zeus. West Pediment 

The centre figure must he Apollo and scraps arc preserved of the bow he probably held in his 
lowered hand Paus. thought be was Pcirithoci* and a scholar has recently argued for a young 
Zeus' Pans saw Theseus beside him with an axe. certainly M. sance the axe. pose and dreu 
slipping down the leg* are seen for Theseus on Jth cent vases Pcirwhuos must be K I Paus 
thought him Kainru*. a less appropriate figure m lhe wedding brawl) in tyrannicide pose (cf. )) 
and the group bc*»dc him his bride Ocxlamcta and tf»r tersuur tumxm. Some transpose the 
groups HIK and WNO. kit this it awkward A and V are old women, the former a 
replacement in Penteb* marble for a damaged or destroyed original, but in appropriate styk V 
has also a new arm B and U arc anguished old women m Pcntclic marble, added probably in 
the im sent xc, cut in a less congruent style Later addition* in bronze were a wreath for 
Euryuon (1) and the sword ui S 












earthquake and then, with the rest of the site, covered with up to five 
metres of alluvial sand- Some of the sculptures lay wherever they had 
fallen, some were built into the walls of a Byzantine village. That so 
much survived to be recovered by the German excavations of the last 
century is little short of miraculous. 

Pausamas names the architect of the temple, a local man called Libon, 
and describes or rather discusses some of the sculpture. The corner 
akroterta were cauldrons, the central one a Nike, all gilt. We learn that 
there was a competition for making the akroteria from the inscribed base 
of the famous Nike made by Paionios of Mendc soon after 424 (1*9). 
Paionios won the competition and we may get some idea of the temple 
Nike from the one of his which is preserved, but. from the dates, it 
seems that the akroteria were late additions, like Phidias' cult statue. 

Of the pediments Pausamas says that the front (east) one shows the 
preparation for the chariot race between Pclops and Oinomaos [rtf, zo|. 
which wc might not very easily have guessed, and names several of the 
figures. I he west pediment, with the fight of Lapiths and Centaurs, wc 
could have identified without him But he goes on to attribute the east to 
Paionios of Mende. which must be wrong and was perhaps the result of a 
nns-rcading of the base of Paionios' Nike; and the west to Alkamencs 
which, if correct, can hardly refer to the Alkamencs whom wc know as 
Phidias’ pupil. Quite possibly two Attic sculptors are involved: for tins 
problem sec below, p. 206. 

The Pelops story has a local chariot-racing theme appropriate for 
Olympia and reflects a success over Pisa (ruled by Oinomaos) such as 
was the occasion for the construction of the temple. In the usual story 
Pclops wins by bribing Oinomaos* charioteer Myrtilos to substitute wax 
for metal lynch-pins on bis chariot, then kills Myrtilos who curses bun 
and his house - the doomed succession of Thycstcs. Atreus. Agamem¬ 
non, Orestes, so much in the minds of Athens' fifth-ccntury dramatists. 
Pindar's anodyne version (of 476, so earlier than the temple) lets Pclops 
win by using divine horses, the gilt of Poseidon, but though this seems a 
touch more sporting, it lacks the tragic threat of Zeus’ justice which 
pursues wrongdoing Instead wc have a combination of apposite 
narrative with a moral message of divine authority, and the moment 
chosen recalls both the oath-taking before the race and the broken 
promise 

I he west pediment [19, at] displays a bustling challenge to and defeat 
of hubris, a divine and heroic stand against bestial behaviour Pausamas 
thought the central figure was Pcinthoos, whose marriage it was that the 
Centaurs disturbed, but this must be Apollo, son of Zeus and dispenser 
of law and order The story is set in Thessaly and though Arac idia too is 
ccntaur-couritry. it could not be imagined elsewhere. The theme is much 


usri f in fifth-century art. often, it seems, as a comment on Greek 
siioc scs over the barbarians or over barbaric behaviour by fellow 
£ rr hut this is hardly the message here. There is still some 
' |V , rrainty about the placing and identity of figures in both pediments. 
h,„" discussed here in the captions. 

j (i other sculptural decoration on the temple is in twelve metopes 
1 v placed six at each end over the inner porches, the outer metopes 
a H n umf the temple being left blank They depict tire labours of Heracles 
and I but one arc mentioned by Pausamas and are identifiable, although 
v l , ,r r sadly fragmentary Heracles, son of Zeus and founder of the 
g iTT , requires no explanation here, and the metopes probably help to 
dit rnunc the number, although not always the identity, of the 
traditional twelve labours of later art and myth. 

fr o subject wc turn to composition and style. The pediment figures 
art uhly one and half times life-sire and the gods at the centre were 
about \ 15 metres tall They are carved in the round, dowcllcd on to the 
p<v icnt background, but much of the backs of most of the figures was 
no? iishcd and some svere partly hollowed, to save weight Some parts 
ot 11 arcs were sliced oft at background level, especially the centaurs, and 
tin . Iiariot horses were slightly angled out from the background. Tlnr 
d«-f tli of the pediment floor is nearly one metre. The material is island 
marble. 

11» • composition of the east pediment | itf| is static - only knowledge 
of ubject allows us to savour the tense mood. Accents arc vertical, the 
cenn-1 group in particular, four-square over the middle mtercolumma- 
tn f the temple facade, seeming almost part of the architecture of the 
hr ug. and the symmetry of the other figures barely and sensitively 
hr M-n by the differing poses of kneeling or reclining figures, horses at 
res: i! (urmng. At the west [19) the tight surges away from the centre, 
rc t:g back on itself in the symmetry of the 2-2-3 groups of figures 
w-h i present a zig-zag of vigorous movement, the action somehow 
cr: *iuous though the groups arc discrete I lere the challenge of depth is 
ni immediate - at the cast there were only the horse teams, neatly 
I m the shallow field While the figures of the fighting groups 
nj: illy shrink back from the foreground, like a fight on a mountain 
pm till the girls' bodies arc held or swung across the animal bodies of 
*h tuckers 1 21 4, 7), and provide the first (and almost the last) Greek 
P ! 1 mint on which skill of carving and composition alone bid success- 
ti 1 . to break the unresponsive shape of the field. Sacrificed in the 
• p npt are the Inndparts of some centaurs (d, G. p). and the sculptor’s 
I n 1 ' to make sense of the left leg of youth g |^r.7) might seem, 

1 t nsingly, to suggest that there was no very explicit three-dimensional 
inoitel guide him, 
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In the metope* |22-j| there is a command of varied composition in the 
roughly square fields which goes tar beyond the skills of even so adept a 
designer as the artist of the Athenian Treasury at Delphi (GSAP fig. 
213). Even where action is directed from or towards a comer (n, 12) it 
seems complete, and anchored by the standing figures, The horizontal 
element in 1 (Athena’s and no doubt Hermes’ arms, Heracles’ thigh, the 
lion) enhance its mood of quiet, almost depression. There is a compar¬ 
able vertical/oblique rhythm in 3, vigorous crosses (x in 4, + in 8). the 
pyramidal 5. The only relaxation, in the rigid, world-bearing scheme of 
10. is in the interests of narranvc - Athena’s helping hand. Atlas’ 
nonchalance. 

1 and 3 are novel tn their approach to the story, as is 12 where there 
was, at any rate, no precedent. Athena is seen four times, symmetrically 
over the whole series - 1 and 3, 10 and 12: always with a spear but in 1 
girlish, in 3 a young woman, more dignified in her aegis but still bare¬ 
headed, m 10 mature almost maternal, in 12 the warrior goddess. And m 
1 the artist catches the mood of the first of such a dire series of labours in 
the exhaustion of the young, still beardless hero. Hermes attends this 
inauguration, and, as go-between of hell and earth, the dragging of 
Cerberus on 11. 

It is in the treatment of dress that Olympia leads us as directly away 
from the Archaic as earlier sculptors had done in their treatment of the 
male body. Yet it is idiosyncratic, and the distinctively Olympian m its 
style is not a factor of great importance for subsequent developments in 
the representation of the clothed body. It is apparent even in the pcplos 
figures - Steropc and I lippodamia and the metope Athenas - whose dress 
has a thick, almost rubbery quality quite unlike the crispness of the Paros 
Nike [271 or the blanket-like pepkn of other figures. ‘Doughy’ is the 
word often applied - note especially o on the east (20.5), E. R and I on 
the west (21.2, £) - and scholars have thought this an indication of the 
plastically formed clay models which, they suppose, lay behind the 
finished marbles. But this implies a better understanding of the figures in 
the round, with their dress, than is always demonstrated. The pattern of 
the dress is still basically one of line rather than mass, serving (as it had 
to) the frontal view, and the artist has still to learn how best it can suggest 
the roundness of body forms beneath. On o in the cast pediment [20..t| 
the contour of the figure docs more than the drapery to show the pose, 
and an oblique view demonstrates that the artist had no coherent idea of 
how the folds might run from leg to leg (and compare c on the east), 
such as either observation from life or the plastic construction of a model 
might have taught him. He has seen that a looped fold is effective because 
realistic, but he disposes the loops and curlicues in unreal patterns - on 
the west, over the knee of T. on the girls E and R (21.2, £). 


The real world is still not, it seems, altogether the Master’s model and 
m his treatment ot human anatomy he may be ambitious, and often 
successful, with the composition of his struggling figures and groups. 

ut he show’s no greater understanding of the human body in action than 
Jo his contemporaries. Yet it is ui this sphere that he can also display his 
nlliancc. There arc nuances of expression, mainly in faces but also in the 
■ iidcrmg of parts of some bodies, which in earlier sculpture we see as 
1 rnplc convention or sometimes accidental, and which the idealizing arts 
t Classical Greece, especially in Athens, were to eschew’ The Olympia 
Master not only recognized these physical nuances but accepted the 
iiallcngc to attempt the rendering of them in marble, and succeeded. 

I ittlc enough of this, no doubt, could be appreciated on the building, at 
Iic distance from which the features were viewed, and we can see that 
1 Master’s team made allowance in other respects for detail which 
; ould not be seen clearly, leaving hair masses on the metopes and some 
ifthc pedimcntal figures uncarved, to be rendered simply in paint In 
•lything other than architectural sculpture we might have been able yet 
more readily to acknowledge the unique quality of this studio’s work. 
In the metopes he catches brilliantly the differing moods in the 
xpressions of the hero - the tired youth of 1, pride on 3. pinched tension 
mi 10, concentration and a touch of uncase on 11, disgust on 12; and the 
I iffercnt ages even of Athena (an immortal who had been born full- 
jrownl). In the east pediment Oinomaos seems anxious or impatient, the 
d seer N is distressed [20.4) but resigned while his opposite number 1 
-ars the wrinkles of a quiet smile [20 j); in the west the centaur masks 
ngc from the near dignified 1 [21.4] to rabid n, or bestial p [21.7). The 
uing man Q has heavy boobyish features, wincing with pain [21. 6 ]. 

' >nlv the gods, heroes and women seem relatively impassive. Observe 
the progression from the soft young flesh of r in the cast pediment [20.6], 
the firm but not muscular », the mature heroes and god. the well-kept 
nddlc age of the seer n [20.4]; or in the west the chubby, barely formed 
lolcscent r (21 tf|, her trim foot in the clutch of the centaur's gnarled 
fist. 

We write as though all this was the creation of one man or at least his 
-sign The execution must have been in the hands of many and perhaps 
‘h* Master himself finished some important heads or other areas. There 
•ut minor differences in the rendering of the lank and hook curls in hair 
nd beards, and in the emphatically lidded or more restrained modelling 
f eyes and faces which could betray the different hands. Contrast the 
Vlicna of metope 3 with those of 1, 10 and 12, w hich are also remarkable 
r the quality of the Heracles heads. It is almost impossible to believe 
at the master design did not proceed from drawings to models, and 
perhaps even models at life-size despite the inept passage we observed in 
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g at the west. Unworked bosses of scone left on some heads and clsew'hcre 
| JO. j . 21.6 heads of I an d q | look very much like the bases for some sort of 
measuring process. Comparable bosses have been observed on some of the 
slightly earlier sculpture in the round at Pcrsepolis, where we know that 
Greek-trained masons were at work. The Classical Greek artists, in all 
media, were at pains to disguise and eliminate all traces of their technique, 
and it seems that the Olympia studio, by being the wile exception, nuy 
have left us the vital clues. And if a measuring process w as used we must 
imagine models prepared in considerable detail, probably in clay. 
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22 Olympia. Temple of Zeus Metopes 


. , )| vmpu. Temple of Znas mnopn 

*» >1 i Young Heracles (hereafter H) rests a her lulling the Nemeau Imn. comforted by 
s na. I letme* behind him. The scheme t> novel. met ipn only on engraved gc«ns. Contrast 
i .AnxmaJ C5.APhg iij. i s and here m l-r Most of the bon t* in Pam t I! slays the 
i-headed Lemaean Hydra. a rare subject by no* [ARFH fig. 19I) j. H hand* the dead 
Si phalun Birds to Athena, who wears an a eg*, seated on rocks I* her ** ropo/is ?\ Another 
treatment, cl ABFH fig.yj. All but H's trunk ami legs are m Pans 4 H rights the Cretan 
H || The upper Dart. rverpt the bull’s head, in Pam j. II fights the Kerywttan stag. f> H slays 
j, Amazon. Hb bead (once given to s) » Pans. 

1 ( 7 H delivers the Erymanthtan IW to Furysthcus who has taken refuge in ami hos 

1 ti (tonal scheme, cf Iff/// rig »v Heads in Pans I H with one of the horses of Ihnmcdrs. 
Hrjds in Paris 9 H rights the tnple warnor C.rry<m Much of Geryon in Pam 10. H supports 
,1. avens as Atlas brings ham the apples of the Hrsprndcs Athena helps H. perhaps to shift 

, jd hack to Allas Cf ABFH rig.152. 11 H drags Cerberus from Ftadrs Hermes stands 

f ud. 1 a Athena indicates to II the place at whsth to breach the walls of the stables of 
A . as. 10 let in the m*r and cleanse them. The first treatment tn an of this local myth. 

ingmg 4 J»>d * for 7 ami 1 a would put all the Peloponnesian Labours in the west, and that 
1 s'as rhe original scheme has been suggested; but in art the territorial arrangement of the 

roenes very la«e. (Olympia and Pans II. of each nsetopc t 6o| 
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Chapter Five 

EARLY CLASSICAL MEN AND WOMEN: II 


11 chapter presents statues in poses other than those of the athletes. 
A: >Hos and pcplophoroi (Chapter 3) and includes a number of impor- 
ui .1 original works in bronze, some quite recently discovered, which 
Ik, c very considerably improved our understanding of this period and 
t) ipproach to the full Classical. We start, however, with the ladies, and 
w an instructive piece which raises in an unexpected way the problems 
ol ontemporary replicas and later copies. 

In the ruins of the Persian capital. Pcrscpolis, was excavated the statue 
ot seated woman in Greek marble [24 1 . The type was already wcll- 
ki * n from copies of the Roman period but these could never 

h. been based on the Pcrscpolis marble, even via casts, since it was 
b' cd during Alexander’s sack of the city in 330. long before such 
copying was practised. Original and copies arc dose, with minor 
v. at 10ns of dress and scat, and the figure can be confidently identified as 
P ope, patiently awaiting Odysseus’ return, since it appears so named 
01 thcr works. So there must have been two (at least) Penelopes, one 
wi ih went to Pcrscpolis, one which later served copyists. Such 
replication of marble statues had not been suspected and was presumably 
m t unusual The circumstances of the case elude us - could there have 
b< .ini of them, perhaps distributed to different sites in the Athenian 
E pire of which one reached Pcrscpolis through gift or theft? The 
Pi .in kings commissioned sculpture so was this a requested piece? The 
d cc of subject, in cither explanation, is odd to say the least Was the 
Co: vls t’s model itself a replacement of one taken by the Persians - then 
ho . is it so very like its lost model 5 

male statues arc not a notable field for innovation in this period but 
tl’ • xccllcnr marble Nike (Victory) from Paros [27] is important since 
lu hovering pose anticipates that of Nikai later in the century. She is a 
P »phoros but the dress presents a quite different pattern to that of her 

I mobile kin - the disturbed folds of the overfall, the Archaic 
Hi' locking folds lightly incised on the material pressed against her legs. 

e famous Acgina sphinx |zfl| is not all lady, but the latest of a long 
tr tion of votive and funerary studies of the monster (as GSAP figs 

II 224-8). Here only the unruly hair betrays a less than human 
P* T onality. 








Our last ladies arc Athcnas. The little bronze Athena flying her owl 
(tv] hints, more than most of the small bronze pcplophoroi, at a full-size 
statue, and since the pose is echoed in later copies it is likely that this is 
inspired by a contemporary major work. The dc Vogii^ head may be 
from an acrolith (jo]. It is technically unusual with its fitted bronze 
eyelashes, but the decisive evidence for its use, the original cutting at the 
neck, is broken away. 

Of the males the most unusual, and the earliest, still Late Archaic in 


conception and recalling the lunging figures of the Aegma pediments 
(GSAI 9 fig. 206), is the so-called Leonidas from Sparta |ji]. It is not clear 
whether he was a single figure or from a group, since pieces of marble 
shields from similar figures, apparently earlier {GSAI* fig 124), were 
also found on the Spartan Acropolis. What is odd is that these figures 
were all-marble including their armour, some of which might reasonably 
have been added in metal. The find place suggested the name of the hero 
of Thermopylae, as for a public commemorative statue. This might, 
indeed, have been its function, with or without such identification. The 
menacing pose is abetted by the icy grin. 

For another Early Classical warrior, in a different medium, we turn to 
a clay head from the Athenian Agora |j2], whose painted decoration, 
some of it recalling red-figure, gives us a hint of the painting which was 
applied to comparable marble statues. In much the same way larger clay 
groups show us finished works which have been plastically built, just as 
the models for the bronze statues had been (also in clay, with tilling 
material and a hard wax surface) There were good examples of the Late 
Archaic period at Olympia ( GSAP fig. 186) and from the Early Classical 
wc have from the same site parts of a fighting group (three-quarters life- 
size) and a remarkable Zeus with Ganymede (half life-size), which still 
has much Archaic in the treatment of heads and hair |jj). This tradition 
of major clay sculpture is not one which has any distinguished following 
in the Classical period. 

The Delphi charioteer |j*| was the first of the major fifth-century 
bronzes to be found, excavated from beneath the Sacred Way at Delphi. 
It remains the most famous but is far from being the best. Viewing it in 
isolation, like a cult statue, sve concentrate on part only of what had been 
a group - the man in his chariot car with a team of horses and a groom at 
then heads. It was dedicated by Polyzalos of Gcla - the Sicilian tyrants 
reminded the homeland of their wealth by their victoncs in the Games 
(chariot-racing was expensive) and dedications. The shallow locks and 
ovoid head arc still Archaic in their forms, like Harmodios 1 6] The head 
is angled slightly to the right, to the viewer, and the left half of the face 
accordingly more broadly modelled as an optical correction. The slight 
twist of the figure lends it life, but docs not disturb the columnar 
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Ktcr of the charioteer’s long skirt, the lower part of which, with the 
tin feet, would have been hidden from view. 

I iic striding bronze god |jj| rescued from an ancient shipwreck off 
Ca{ Aitcmisium in 1926 (an arm) and 1928, is more probably a Zeus 
wn ling a thunderbolt than a Poseidon with a trident, partly because the 
former is very familiar in this pose, partly because a trident held like a 
throwing spear is unfamiliar and. restored, spoils the figure; but the 
del 'tc continues. The total nudity and realistic stance are awe-inspmng. 
The dramatic silhouette demonstrates the main, chest-on view, but there 
cc» d he no compensation in the head for any oblique side-view, and the 
h, -on aspect was no less important. But even the realism is only in 
spi t - limbs are elongated (notably the forward arm) and the set of the 
Ice profile-frontal, follows the Late Archaic formula in drawing 
(A* hH figs 34, 48. 115, 145) not attempted in free-standing figures 
be rc the Tyrannicides |j|, without totally satisfying anatomical 
accuracy. The figure manages to bo both vigorously threatening and 
si 1 in its perfect balance. The locks radiating on the crown of the head 
ar arranged in thick strands, sometimes overlapping. This, the plait 
ha band and the loose forehead locks, are recalled vividly on a copy of 
an *rly Classical statue, the Omphalos Apollo [to], while the beard is 
m e realistically rendered than on the Olympia marbles, and. of course, 
A rogeiton [4). 'Olympian' is a trite but accurate description for the 
Zi > and he brings us dose to the lull Classical and the mid-century. 

nnaller bronze, from Bocoba. is certainly a Poseidon since it carries 
a dication to the god [jtf]. The pose is less aggressive than the 
Ar misium figure, yet not static and the god is stepping forward to 
gr t if not to threaten. 


he most important of the new bronze statues bring us to the 
tl' 1 'hold of the lull Classical style. They arc from wrecks off the shores 
ol South Italy, probably cn route from Greece to Rome although the 
P ticdlo head (J7|, found 111 1969. is said to be from a Classical wreck, 
b thinning locks and impressive mass of beard and moustache might 
*’ i^est a portrait but the features arc not especially individualized 
ot erwtse, and this is more probably a characterization of an appropn- 
al v senior citizen or even a centaur (horse fragments w ere found). Its date 
K easily determined, but the locks of hair and beard are luxuriant 
v 10ns of Anstogciton's or the Zeus’ rather than at all close to later fifth- 
century work, where wc are denied major bronzes to compare. 

I lu* two figures from Riacc (jtf-p), found in 1972, are the most 
itmg sculptural discovery since the Artemisium Zeus. I treat them 
" rather than in a later chapter because in stance at least they arc still 
^ ere. although in treatment of anatomy they arc more advanced than 
41 wc have studied so tar. Not surprisingly, argument has quickened 
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over their date (down to Early Homan), relative date (up to fifty years 
between them), identity, home and sculptors There arc sufficient 
similarities in technique, anatomy and stance to believe them contempor¬ 
ary and possibly from a single group. They could easily be from one 
studio even it designed by different hands, rhe mam difference between 
them lies in what the sculptors sought to express - the arrogant scll- 
confidcncc of a young leader: the mature strength and stolidity, now a 
little slack and tired it may be. of an older warrior. The expression, not 
merely of the heads but of the set of the whole body, goes far beyond 
Olympia, far beyond anything left for us in marble of later in the 
century. 

The odds against any of the few figures surviving from wrecks being 
identified with figures chosen for mention by Pausamas. must be long 
indeed, but one theory of their origin and authorship which is gaining 
ground is worth recording. At Delphi Pausamas saw a group by Phidias 
commemorating Marathon, including Athena, Apollo, Miltiades (victor 
at Marathon but dead soon afterwards) and Athenian heroes. It is 
suggested that the Hiace bron/es arc from this group Similarities to 
copies such as the I iber Apollo, often associated with Phidias, may seem 
to strengthen the theory until we recall on how little such associations arc 
based An alternative explanation is that they arc from a group at 
Olympia dedicated by the Achaeans and showing the Greek heroes at 
Troy, also described for us by Pausamas and ascribed to the Acginctan 
sculptor Onatas. Whatever theu original home, and this may never be 
determined, they arc a stunning demonstration of the relative quality of 
the best surviving bronzes vis-a-%'is the best surviving marbles, and of 
the impoverished execution and impact of all later copies of Classical 
works There is a deliberate air of near theatricality in the young figure, 
of near pathos in the older. Neither arc moods we would naturally 
associate with fifth-century sculpture though they arc subtly played upon 
in Classical literature. The bronzes teach us that we might expect as 
much of art The veil that was lifted when the Elgin marbles were 
presented to the appraisal of Western scholars has proved to have left 
hidden still the quintessence of Classical art, and this, for the most part, 
must remain beyond our imaguung. 
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Penelope, Irotn Pcrscpoln She 
m a chiton writh hiinatit»i tw.it lied 
f an d her leg*, j veil over her head 
•tit 4<So [Tehran II. 0.45) 





aft Head of Penelope. Copy of an 
original of about 46c. ver if-s 
(Copenhagen. Ny Carkherg 1944! 


aj Penelope Copy of an anginal of 
about 460. see This is restored 
with the wrong head {see M>\. the chin 
dttald rest upon the nght hand. 
(Vatttan ?J4 H I I J) 










17 (ir#) Niit\ from Faro* She is posed on nr'** leaning 
forward, a* if hovering oe alighting Cuttings lor wings it bet 
hack About 170-60. | 1 *aros H l.|8) 

iH $phw* from Angina. A vouve monument The bead i% 
slightly turned, not frontal (as eartier votive*) or turned to the 
vide (a* earlier tunerary sphinxes) About 460 (Aegiru H 

0.96) 



IV (Irjk) Bronze Atbma with owl (the Eignt Athena,1 She held 
* spear in her left band, from her right the owl » "sing She 
wear* Corinthun helmet and peplos with long, girt overfall 
About 460-50. (New Yoefc 50.11.1 H o 1 j) 

jo Head of Athena Idc Vogue bead) from Acgina Pcnwbly an 
acroluh Bronze eyelashes and bronze detail* of the helmet 
were attached by the drilled holes About 460-50. (Parts JlOQ. 
11 chin to crown 0.20) 



3» (Wr and hr/ittt' I tfl) ‘Leonidas’ 
from the acropolis at Sparta The 
eyes were inlaid Part i*f the left Irg 
vs as also found About 490 ho 
(Sparta 3365 H. 0.7*) 

J i Clay head of a warrior from the 
Agora, Athens A Thracian helmet is 
worn with a Pegasus device in 'red 
figure* on the sides. Possibly from an 
akroicriun About 46c (Athens. 
AgoraTjajj. H o.ai) 




























jj Llay group of/cm abducting Ganymede. from Olympia Zeus caetir* bn knobbed 
ira veiling stick. Ganymede j cock (lose gift). I» » cm a strangely duped Kmc. hui nos. 
apparently. an aJcroteriou Colours arc blue-black. deep ml (Zeus' cloak). blown Ganymede's 
Iwowt and ?*uc' nape hair), yellow »*h (bodies) Fdth-ccuttanr Greekv would dm have found 
Zeus jhdurlHxn of Ganymede to be his cup-boy a degrading subject for the sanctuary. About 
470 (Olvntpu H 1 io) 





















34 l>lph» charioteer Bronze. from Delphi The long chiton approved dress few charioteers 
(a vs indy sport J and the shoulder cords nop the dress hlkm-mg The eyes were uiLud w*h jliu 
and none, silver lor the head-band pattern, copper on the hps He held reins and. presumably, a 
goad Scraps of the chariot, horse legs and tail have been found Deibcaced for a victory m 47* 
or 474 An adjacent signature of Sotadas of Boeotia seetm not to belong The base reads (as 
restored) Polvzalos. victorious with hts hones (chariot) dedicated me son of Deiooroenes. 
whom make prosper, honoured Apollo*; the first line having once read Polyzalot. lotd of Cicla 
dedicated (thn| memorial.. \ which was erased. prrsumahly because of has claim to Gela and 
embarrassment over hia tyranny ('Delphi H. 1*0) 


1. [Hvduo HoAvCaAds uc r]£Aois <iv£($]citc [v] u[v]aoo[ov], 
[hoLOs Aelvou^vcos* t]ov <3e£'* cu<5vup* *AioAA[ov.] 

2. {Nuufoas lxiolol n)oA\5^aA<5s u’avtfftnMfcv], 
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J llrotue Zeus from the sea at Artenusium About 460-30 (Athens Br. 13161. H. z.og. span 

4 m) 













J6 linwrc Povndou from Krrtms (Btxoiu) 
About 460 (Athrm lit 11761 H I «N> 


17 H' - liead from Hoctxello | Strain of 
Nlrv About 450 (Regg»o) 

frfar 

if Ri - r warrior (A) 

JV Ru c warrior (B) 

















!Hf3 


Jv I In «T12C warrior <B) from 
1 To be restored with iwwd 
shield and hdmrt; copper on 
md nipples, the inlay of ooc 
t mains. Thr right arm and 
‘ trami *ttt replaced in 
*«tv About 4*0-SO. (Reggio) 











Chapter Six 

EARLY CLASSICAL RELIEF SCULPTURE 


Relief sculpture with figures virtually in the round, or lightly foreshor- 
tened against their background and overlapping, yet with their mam 
features brought into forward plane, was an invention of Greek 
sculptors. The most extreme forms, with figures wholly in the round, 
and barely attached to their ground, arc to be found in the latest Archaic 
(GSAP fig. 213) but arc more adventurous in the Early Classical period 
and sublimely so in Classical for architectural sculpture, but the Archaic 
period presented all other styles, from barely carved drawing, to subtler 
compositions successfully constructed in a shallow field. In Egypt and 
the Near East relief sculpture could claim to be no more than carved 
drawing except where, 111 Egypt, a background pillar had been left to 
help support a standing figure. 

The non-architcctural reliefs of the Early Classical period offer no 
technical advance on the Archaic although we may admire the skills of a 
sculptor who, in an extremely shallow field, succeeds in foreshortening 
his anatomically more realistic figures: this had been less of a problem 
while anatomy was still pattern rather than modelling 

We look first at votive and architectural relicts, then at the grave 
reliefs. I11 both areas the Early Classical record differs from the Archaic 
and the full Classical in sources (minimally Athens) and stereotyped 
forms. In both we detect tendencies already apparent in the Late Archaic, 
towards some broader reliefs which can accommodate two or more 
figures, and towards an architectural setting for the reliefs, with side 
pilasters (antae) and roof or pediment. But the slim one-figure relief is 
not forgotten. 

Votive and architectural (non-temple) reliefs 

Attica offers no relief gravestones of this period and few. but interesting 
reliefs for other purposes. The Sunium boy [40I is a good example of the 
successful shallow modelling (only 3 cm deep) of a basically unpatterned 
body. Profile heads arc naturally rigutur on such works The Athena 
from the Acropolis [41 1 is hardly more deeply modelled but can rely on 
the fall of her dress to suggest depth. The boy crowning himself is an 
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yrtjv pcctive figure, the Athena pensive if not mourning: both arc distant 
^ n ,, ,od from the Archaic and demonstrate the new dimension of feeling 
w j, K ; M-ulptors seek to express through subtler and less emphatic use of 
cor »\ 1- ntional poses and figures. The effect of such figures in the round or 
relict »nd at any scale, depends more now on the collusion of the viewer 
tlun • <n emphatic statement of pose and gesture. Boih these reliefs arc 
vof ivi, the boy personal, the Athena possibly civic. A more explicitly 
votive relief suggests contact between the mortal dedicator, an artisan, 
and tb goddess U4 

offered relief sculpture in architectural, non-temple settings in 
the Ar haic period (CSAP figs 223. 263) and the tradition continues both 
for nr gate decoration, and in other positions in the city [41) Here the 
style ms retarded Archaic. The banquet relief from Thasos [44) 
presents a scheme much used in later years on gravestones to depict the 
rcccrr dead as heroes, but this perhaps refers to a hcroizcd ancestor and 
carnc no inscription to help us (cf. the Late Archaic relief from Paros, 
GS/IP fig 255. w >th similar scheme). From Melos comes a disc with a 
godd ss’ head, presumably a votive (451. 

Th» 1 udovisi Throne |^6] was found in Rome Features of its subject 
matt, r ran be paralleled in South Italy, at Locri, and its style has seemed 
to so. Western, hut is not incompatible with a homeland Greek origin. 
llicrc i s no good evidence for such accomplished work in marble relief in 
the u l vt at this date and the stone is Greek. Wherever it was made it is 
better e xplained stylistically in terms of homeland Greek sculpture. A 
companion relief, the Boston Throne [47], is also from Rome and has 
appr nt iconographic links with Locri, but its authenticity is ques¬ 
tion and it should not affect assessment of the Ludovisi piece. I 
illustrate it because it is well known, but modestly while it is sub judicc. 

Tin Ludovisi Throne is a three-sided, hollow (open-backed) relief 
whiLii might have edged an altar or pit. but not a throne. The master of 
this tme relief loved both dress and undress - our first fine female nude. 
On ik* front the figure to the left wears a pcplos, its folds slightly heavier 
than those of her companion's chiton skirt, whose upper part is crinkled. 
1 lie Led body of the goddess between them is etched with lines of her 
wet r ament while the cloth held before her hangs in the catenary folds of 
a P< ophoros overfall. At the sides we enjoy the tight cloak wrapped 
arou j the woman, the plump cushions, the girl’s nakedness. The artist 
has v !! much to learn of anatomical foreshortening in shallow relief (the 
8 l rl 1 -trusts arc admirable but where is her farther hip?) but he had a 
stroi feeling here for bodies, for dress and for space-filling composi- 
fion nd the relief carries in it the best of the Archaic tradition rather 
than mi matrons of the Classical. It remains a welcome enigma. 

A1 other enigma is the Metrological Relief in Oxford |4$|. It is so 
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called because the life-size figure appears to be demonstrating a tathom I 
with his outstretched arms, yet the footprint cut in the ground above his I 
right arm is one-seventh of this span and not the canonical one-sixth. I 
Possibly it demonstrates a combination of measuring standards (Athens I 
tried to enforce new standards in her empire but Greeks were slow to I 
accept any national standard and clung, none too accurately, to local I 
varieties in weights and lengths). It hardly served as a precise yardstick, I 
like the Pans metre, and computations of exact measurements of detail I 
taken from it are, though popular, probably misguided. The style looks I 
East Greek: compare (49) and its grooved contour. The shape, a tnmmcd I 
pediment, appears for two later monuments, both with what may be I 
funerary subjects. It may be appropriate to a heroon-likc grave building. I 

Grave reliefs 

Whatever halted the production of gravestones in Athens at the I 
beginning of the fifth century remained effective until about 430. We I 
turn therefore to the rest of Greece for the Early Classical record. Archaic I 
stclai came to distinguish figures by age, and the formula of elderly men I 
with dogs (as GSAP fig. 244) is fleshed out in the new manner I30]. East 1 
Greece seems to have introduced differentiation by occupation too. so I 
beside the athlete [57] or knight (39] we find also a lyrist |_?6| and other | 
figures appropriately occupied. Stclai show ing women, and of different I 
ages, become more common: the beautiful Parian girls |5I-J| and more I 
matronly seated figures (33). For these the broader stele is needed and ] 
they may accommodate subsidiary figures too, of attendants or a whole I 
family. These especially somehow lend an air of both hcroization and a 1 
more effectively domestic atmosphere. Comparable heroizing of the 
male will come with the banquet reliefs (sec on [44]) and the males' stclai ] 
too admit attendant figures [37. 3 ^| 

The East Greek stelai are, in their way, conventional but the Islands arc 
innovative with the brilliantly carved studies of young girls [31-2], both I 
probably from Paros, and the big family from Ikana [33). Thessaly will 
present novel compositions with women, presaged in [34) with its I 
mysterious pair. There is a scattered yield from areas of central Greece I 
|3*-J] with Boeotia specializing in fine stelai showing knights I39]. 

Until Attic production revitalizes the genre around 430 the history of I 
relief gravestones in the fifth century is patchy. It is the traditions of the 
Late Archaic that remain dominant, providing ground for variety of I 
theme or composition, and no ncw f tradition is established, apart from I 
the few local preferences which have been indicated. 
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40 RcM'ofa boy. from temple 0 1 Athena. 

Sunn He b probabh a young athlete, crowning 
hun I n metal wrrath fitted to the drilled holes |, 
bu gesture has (less plausibly) been interpreted 
it m a r;al The temple had been destroyed by the 
Pei rs bat thrs was found in UtCT till About * 70 . 
(Athens H 44 H 0 59) 



4 1 Refcrfof Athena from the Acropolis. She 
wears a Corinthian helmet, the familiar pepios 
with long, girt overall, ami leans on her spear 
contemplating a pillar The background was 
blue The pillar has been interpreted a* a 
finishing post (levmu) in an escrow ground or 
the boundary stone {for**) of a sanctuary, hut n 
perhaps a list of Athenian dead since her pose 
seems dcodcdlv sorrowing, and this is the 
period in which annual sure burials and funeral 
orations were inaugurated About 47c. (Athens 
Act. 691 it 0.48) 


4a Relief from the Acropolis Athena in 
hmution and pepios receives a tithe or offering 
from an artisan seated at hts work table. About 
480-70 f Athens Atr 577 H. 0.57s) 












4) Relief* from (br I'uunr dr* Thbuoe* on Th*un, ui important 
route from the agora, t Apollo with kuhara being crowned by act 
attendant and. at the other side of a niche, three nymphs, a. Three 
Graces (Charitcs) j. Hermes and a woman Accompanying 
inscnptiom define sacntinal procedure (or Apollo, the Nymphs 
and I iermrs About 470 (Louvre H o 91a) 




45 L>i*c relict’ from Melos lo In: 
restored either with 1 flower m the 
hand raised before her (at 
At'hrudifr}, or Selene (the Mimici) 
who appears a* head-m-dtw in the* 
penod. About 460 (Athens 3990 
R o ja) 



44 Banquet relict from I h*>n* A hero at »ym potion hold* out a phi ale below his tide tabic, a 
dog. behind him hn 1 iwmut vtts ope n mg an abbastron (perfume buttle I. in from a boy at the 
wine bowl Helmet and pclta-thirld hang, a partridge under the chair. About 460 (Istanbul J7$. 
H 0 613) 




i The Ludovist Throoe', from Rome (in the area of the Gardens of SolJusr where other Greek. 

its Iwvc been reentered} Front - a goddess is helped from the sea (wet dress, pebbly beach) 
f ’ wo women who prepare to wrap her Probably the birth of Aphrodite, but a child-birth has 
suggested, or a return of Persephone. For Aphrodite speak the subjects at the tides. 

4; -mug to persomft sacred and prolanc dements ol bet cult and function a naked pipes-girt 
4 1 * voung matron placing incense on a burner (Ns cover hanging from it; her sandal-straps 
•ild have been painted on) The plain comer peers would have been covered with separately 
•cd fmuls. About 4G0 (Rome. Tcnne I370. H 1 04) 














































«7 The 'limit hi Hirutkc'. from Home front - fro* weighs (the hjbnee^ann missing) two 
trail) ruked men. suspended with hands bound over the scale-pans The women it tidier side 
register pleasure {for the lowered pan. nut the usual scheme for soul-weighing in (ireek art) ami 
distress Sides - a young lyrist and an old woman with cropped hair, spinning (this side 
trimmed back) I hr style n poorer than that of 4*. imitative, it may be. (Boston ati.205. 11 
0.96 CaM m Oxford) 



4* Meirologual relief Ihr block is complete (except to the nght/ and finished below . The 
footprint t* cut wtto the background, not m rebel The edge ot the figure is hghtly groosed 
where it meets the buckgroiind About t 6 o (Oxford L. i.?j: restored L. 2.05) 























' 1 »MvcMonr from Ikana. made by Palion ot Farm. set up by Koiranos and Eurymefdev 

'tiers of Apollome A seated woman with two boys and three naked children, two of them 
"• A roughly comparable scene of this date appears on the ‘Lcukochea Relief" found in 
* "e. ninth has tour girb. from baby to grown, with the woman Its style is provincial, ns 

,,r -n uncertain ) About 460 (Ikana H I y 61 
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*4 Gravestone from PluruJot 
(Thessaly i Two girls, wearing 
peploi. holdmg dowers ami (left) 
a purse, (right) frun (?). Some 
have thought the tight-hand 
figure was seated About 470- 
Ao (Vans 701. HL o. $7) 



55 Gravestone from Phalanna (Thessaly). Two girl*, one holding an 
apple. About 460 llama H i.oj) 

0 (njphr) Gravesionr from Vunttsa {Asamanu. W hrettr! An 
ekler!v ]yre-pla>et CT /ft About 4*> (Athens 735 H j gg) 





'avrstone from Pelphv A youth s« rapes hit forearm wwfa a stngil; child anendant: a dog 
^ «n them About a?o-ho fl>clphi H 1 ja) 






















$f (irjvnionf from Argmi Man, child and dog 
About 4*0. (Acgtna H 107) 

59 Gravotonc from near Thebe*. Cavalryman 
wearing helmet, chlamrv chiton, greaves. The 
drew i» mannerrvl. Archaic. About 4Ho-70 
(Ihnlon 3jy H. O.M) 


Chapter Seven 

NAMES AND ATTRIBUTIONS 


Kritios and Nesiotes 

Sec above. Chapter 3, on the Tyrannicides and CSAP 84-$, fig. 147 


Pythagoras 

was ! mi a Samian hut emigrated to Uhegion in South Italy, probably at 
the start of the fifth century, with a number of his other countrymen. 
Sont' indent writers make two Pythagorases but a signature of the 
Samian on a dedication at Olympia by a western Greek (Astylos of 
KfOton) supports identify. His namesake, the philosophcr-mathema- 
bciat. had emigrated to Kroton a generation before, and the younger 
man > j>’ have shared some of his interest in theories of proportion since 
his w irk was credited with rhythmos ami symmetric (Diogenes Laertius; 
cf. o' PolycHtus. below p. 205), hut also with attention to physical detail 
- sin w. veins, hair (Pliny). He was allegedly (Paus.) taught by a 
West, r uer (Klearchos of Rhegion) but most of his works were in Greece, 
thou j. i for Westerners or a Libyan. They included athletes' statues, hut 
also 1 roup of Europa and the Bull for Tarentum and at Syracuse a lame 
man iMuloktetcs?) said by Pliny to arouse the sympathy of the spectator. 
His i.l a s for works range from 488 to 448, making him a forerunner and 
rival Plmy) of Myron. 


Kalamis 

Worked m Athens and was perhaps Athenian. Later namesakes have 
contused the record - a silversmith, and a sculptor (late fifth century) 
whe made a chryselephantine Asklepios for Sicyon and perhaps the 
Api .lo Alcxikakos for Athens which celebrated release from the plague 
m t! Peloponnesian War (Paus.: 2 medical statues). So his rich list of 
worl m ancient sources may be rather unreal. The Early Classical 
KaLunis made horsemen for a group celebrating success at Olympia by 
the V racusan tyrant I heron 111 468 (set up after his death in 467; Paus.), 
Acropolis was a Sosandra (Saver of Men), which Lucian much 
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admired, and which is likely to have been the Aphrodite dedicated by I 
Kallus (Paus. and perhaps part of the base surviving), which, if by the I 
Kalius, would make it Early Classical. Me made a Zeus Ammon for the I 
poet Pindar, who died around 44.0. at Thebes (Paus.). 

Myron 

came from Eleutherai, on the borders of Attica and Bocotia He worked I 
through the Early Classical period and perhaps later. Ageladas was said I 
to have been his master (Pliny), as was alleged also for other major fifth- I 
ccncury sculptors (Phidias and Polyclitus). His datable works are of the I 
450* s and 440Y Ancient writers saw him as standing on the threshold of I 
realism in sculpture, though not expressing emotion. His most famous I 
statue was a bronze cow on the Acropolis which could be mistaken as I 
real. His work no doubt appeared primitive in many respects (Pliny I 
singles out his treatment of hair) but was respected for its honesty,! I 
vigour and novel poses, such as his runner Ladas, on tiptoe with muscles I 
taut. His Diskobolos (discus thrower) is easily recognized in copies from 
Lucian's description |6o|. The head has touches of the Archaic still, the 
hair a cap of shallowly carved ringlets. Despite the apparent freedom of I 
pose the figure is cut in one plane, for a single viewpoint, like high relief I 
without a background. Pliny's mention of a group with a satyr amazed at I 
the pipes and Athena can be reconstructed from copies of the separate I 
figures [6i-j|, and reflections of the group in other arts, including a I 
near-contemporary vase |6^|. Again there is originality of pose - the I 
satyr (Marsyas) starting forward yet hesitating: Athena’s dismissive! 
gesture. She is almost girlish, the satyr an intelligent beast. Myron's I 
cruvre also included several other ammal statues and a colossal group of I 
Athena. I icracles and Zeus (probably the introduction of the hero to I 
Olympus) on Samos. 
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ftaa Hod ol Athena. u'c 0/ (Dresden. Ca« in 
Osfaid) 


.f-y ul Mymn'i Athena. vtc 61 
k 'urt 147 II 1 tj | 


61 HoinrrU t^ottp of Athena and by Myron Tbc goddess had invented die pipes but 

way divplcaml by the appearance of hrr lice is she played and threw them down, to fc* claimed 
by the detained viiyr A dithyramb-play on the subject by Mebnipptdes may have been the 
01 cavion of the dedn atton nf the icimlp mi the Acropolis Orimnal of about a to 


tij Copy ol Myron* Manyta, wli (Rome. Liter an 
USaav H i.jv) 


64 Athma and Marsyat on 
an Attic rrd-figure vase ol 
aKwai 440 (Berlin (W) 541*1 





























Chapter Eight 

OTHER COPIES OF THE EARLY CLASSICAL 


The problem of the use of copies to demonstrate the development of j 
style or works of named artists becomes acute only with the succeeding] 
period (Chapters 15, 16) but we have already found occasion to identify I 
monuments and the works of known sculptors with their help (the 
Tyrannicides, and in the last chapter) and we rely very much on them for 
an adequate conception of the whole figures of Early Classical standing j 
males which, in original, we can judge mainly in statuettes or in 
architectural sculpture. Thus, of the few copies presented here, half arc of 
the ‘Apollos’ [65-9). Some may copy athletes' dedications, others, I 
especially the long-haired, the god himself. A clear dividing line between I 
these and the copies of works of the full Classical period cannot be I 
drawn. I have kept here the pro or non-Polyclitan poses (no raised heels) I 
hut they include statues whose originals are, perhaps rightly, classed as I 
Phidian, even, some say, a copy [69] of the Apollo from his famous I 
group at Delphi to which the Kiacc bronzes |_?£-$] have been attributed. I 
To the same group Professor Barron now gives the Athena [t0j|, long! 
regarded as Phidias' Lemma, which stood in Athens. The associations arc I 
impressive but still unproven and I have left Lemma where she has long | 
stood in text-books. 

Major figures of peplophoroi arc on the whole better known in copies 
1than originals, hut the austere style was one easily copied and the 
famous group of bronze dancers from I Icrculaneum, in poses which 
have more to do with dressing than dancing, arc very probably late 
creations in the Early Classical manner. 

The reader will observe that these copies arc named in various ways - 
from the collection in which they stand or once stood; or from their most 
popular identification, even if demonstrably unlikely; or from a feature 
of their setting, or sometimes more than one of these, especially where 
several copies exist of the same type 














<WS 1 bnphalos Apollo'. Copy of an original of about 
Found in the t brat it of Dionysos at Athens beside an 
omphalos (not relevant to it) Much copied (sec 67) 
probably an Apollo [Athens 41. II- 1.76) 


A* (aAm-r Jrfi and !fft I Apollo Mantua' Bronze cop > of an 
original of about afto, from I'ompeu. The figure u 
probably to be restored with a Ivre. (Naples Mu If 1 s*) 











6« Apollo" Copy of Jn original of about 450 The 

most advanced version of (Ik* Early Clinical winding male 
type. but conveying a greater itftpvCttHin of inuntnmi 
mcnxm; contrast W- 7. Certainly an At»oJlo, lor h«x long 
hair, holding a bow in left, laurel branch in right hand 
The elaboration of the hair reflects the complexity of the 
bronae original Sonic resemblance on physique to i<-g. 
Commonly at*ociaUxl with Phidias (Kassel SK f I I 1 •/?) 


67 (aAorr Uff W Irfl 'Choucul-Gouftief Apollo Copy of 
an original of jbout 460. A duller but more cumplcir 
version of H (London 209. H. 1.7*1 



I :ie r Apollo Copy of an original of about 
f • croon fir more sensitive and relaxed in 
****' the type represented by W. Also 
5 "® 1 ’ ly associated with Phidias Probably 
laurel branch and bow (Rome. Tcrmc 
** H 2 04) 



70 ‘Eros Suraiuu' Copy o! an original of about 
4<V? (?! The general style is Severe but the povr ol 
the head unexpected and the figure must have been 
grouped with another (if Eros. Aphrodite ?) whxh 
perhaps better suits a 1st cent. Bi date, classicising 
(I enmgrad iy H I $9 Cast tn Oxford) 

















71 'Ptnou (trad Copy ol in or^tnil of iKhk 
450. The winded hat suggest* the identification 
I Borne. Conservator! 11 o 49) 

74 <krW) Her*i irk Copy of an original of about 
iy> 40 (lie mi kill bmr on the tree crunk n a 
copyist's addition loot on ocher copies) md is 
hat lily thr i ryiiumhiau fhn is the earliest 
vkuipturjl type of Heracles resting. a common later 
theme iaiul dun. Often adcnulWd as front 
Myron'» group ol I irratlcs. Athena and /cm on 
Samos. although hn compumons are 1 0% readily 
identified tn iupo (Oxford i*# 4 * *40 H o.yj) 


73 LudtmsiClandia peplopboros 
type. Copy of an original of about 
470-60. The classic peplophorc**. Thit 
example has her head restored from 
another copy of the same type. 

(Rome, Terme *577 II t.56) 


, 4 \; ,ua C.mstJTuani Copy of 

^ o r »; Til °f f 70 A 

peplophoto*. perhaps 
|^ rj r Oemeter, wearing a ved 
|gtf jrm restored, probably 
0PH . Her stance. relaxed to 
1^,1 it with hack of hand on 
|„j, |r .. » the vertical folds of 
her ,k rt undisturbed {Home. 
Vitt* Mbant, Todonia 45*». H. 

I .go ..o in Oxford) 

,■ <A/| ‘Europa’'”A»pa*u’/ 

•Sovj! kaVAniclung's goddrvs' 
Op 1 an original of about 
ifc. %■. Heavily swathed ni 
him. * kin. A inciting s 
recon artxm of the type was 
<xri! > 11 .red by discovery of an 
iiiifn tied hut complete copy at 
llaii' A Manic-tic version is 
inscr <1 turODst’ and she 
app similarly drrv-ed on a 

vav: .Una! 410-00. so this u 

pruKtMy the correct 
♦dmi 1 Alton. The body wav 
mu. ined for Roman portrait 
statu■ Berlin (E) K 166 4 

107:6 s 4 Il$H) 





76 Charites Itlxr fliree (havesi. 
Copy of an original of ahiHit 
470-60 (?)- The style n Seven 
bur the variety of hatrvtylr an«l 
v agarn-i 111 drew have suggested a 
late pastiche However, copies 
also appear on slabs from the 
Piraeus (with root which suggest 
an earlier model Paus. saw 
Chan to by Socrates (not the 
philosopher, at be says, but 
perhaps the Boeotian who had 
wxrrkcd for Pindari on the 
Acropohx. (Vatican 
‘Chiaramcmn relief* H. 0.*J) 

























Chapter Nine 

CLASSICAL SCULPTURE AND ATHENS: INTRODUCTION 


t he relative poverty of’ Athens* record in the Early Classical period will 
have been observed by the attentive reader: no major complexes of 
architectural sculpture, no major grave monuments, a few votive relief*,I 
and statues, some of bronze, for the Acropolis, attested by their bases or | 
trom literature. In 480 and 479 the Persians occupied Athens, sacked and 
burned irs buildings. On the Acropolis they ‘plundered the temple and 
set fire to every part of the citadel* (Herodotus), ruining what had so far 
been prepared of a second Athena temple on the site of the later 
Parthenon. This building had not reached the stage of having sculpture] 
cut for it, and of its architecture little beyond the foundations could be 
reused after the sack, and much went into the repaired north wall of the 
citadel rock. 

Before the Battle of Plataca in 479, the decisive final defeat of the 
Persians in mainland Greece, the Greeks (it was said) swore an oath that 
*1 will not rebuild any holy shnne burned and destroyed by the 
barbarians, but I shall let them stand as a monument to future ages of the 
sacrilege of the barbarians’ (so recorded by the fourth-century orator 
Lycurgus). The historicity of the Oath of Plataca was doubted even in 
antiquity (notably by Theopompus, as early as the fourth century)* and it 
was certainly not observed to the letter by Greek states, among whom 
Athens and the East Greek cities had been the chief sufferers. After 479 
Athens created a League, which became an Empire, to drive the Persians 
trom all Greek lands, and by 450 (the ‘Peace of Kallias', also doubted by 
some ancient and modern scholars) this had been achieved. Four years] 
earlier the League’s treasury had been moved to Athens from Delos and 
from then on onc-sixticth of the tribute was reserved ‘for Athena*. Since 
479 there had been much public building in Athens, notably the Thcscion 
and the Painted Stoa, but nothing involving sculptural rather than 
pictorial embellishment, and no replacing of the ruined temples. 

Plutarch says that Pericles, leading statesman of Athens in the nud- 
ccnrury, summoned a pan-Hellenic congress to discuss, among other 
things, ‘the Greek shrines which the Persians had burned’. The Congress 
may never in fact have been conceived and certainly never took place. 
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lt clear that Pericles decided that he could use League money to 
I*? Athens, now that Greece was ‘free*, and ignore the protests at 
jf? ar r *rcnt embezzlement which arose both within and outside Athens: 
u antonly lavished out by us on our own city, to gild her all over. 

I fo jorn and set her forth, as it were some vain woman, hung round 
tVeh p cious stones and figures and temples, which cost a world of 
niiMicN The result was a spate of new temple building in tbe lower city 
f Ath< and in Attica, generally on the sites of older temples and many 
0 f thet the design of one architect. Most were completed before 
Pcrici, death 111 429 but on the Acropolis, which was entirely rebuilt, he 
lived ti cc only the new temple for Athena (the Parthenon) and the new 
Props Uca, not the replacement for Athena's old temple (the Ercchthc- 
ion) or the temple of Athena Nike. 

Apat from the sculpture and cult statues created for these buildings 
there re other public sculptural monuments to commemorate Athe¬ 
nian 1 vess against Persia, notably the Marathon Group at Delphi, and 
the Athena Promachos on the Acropolis. But it is the progress of the 
architectural sculpture on Athens’ new buildings that provides our 
yardstick for the development of Greek sculpture in this, the High 
Classical period. Many of the buildings and even the progress of work on 
them in be closely dated by criteria which arc not merely stylistic. 
Archiu ctural sculpture docs not, of course, always demonstrate the 
finest . hicvemcnts of a period or a school, lt is generally anonymous, 
unhk [.dividual monuments and dedications, and w r hcn we arc allowed 
a glimpse of these wc can judge what we are missing. The best of the 
Parti., non sculptures arc the most battered; the frieze has its longueurs; 
Rom.111 copies arc at hot pedestrian translations; but the Riace bronzes 
[ if- make the blood leap and their quality, wc should remember, 
lurk usturbingly behind the blander products which will occupy many 
of tli. following pages. Wc have to judge the art of a period whose 
mast t pieces were of bronze mainly through its surviving marble 
sculpMie, most of w hich was not free-standing but subordinated to the 
needs of architecture. It was also thus distanced from its viewers, a 
shortcoming corrected by modern museum display, and which seems, in 
antiquity, not seriously to have discouraged the artist from lavishing care 
the detail and finish of his works. 

1 burst of activity 111 an Athens long quiescent in the practice of the 
sculptor*' arts presented some problems of personnel. Phidias, whom wc 
R >U: cast as Pericles’ Minister of Arts, was an Athenian, already ail 

<■ shed artist. His teachers were said to be llcgias (Hegesias) who 
Wor d in Athens, or the Argive Agcladas. The latter was also said to be 
tcacl r of Myron, who came from the borders of Attica (and, 
w,cl ‘ utally, of Polyclitus). I hat the Pcloponncsc had been the training 
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ground of the generation of sculptors who w orked for Pericles comes as I 
little surprise until we consider their style. But the completion of a major 1 
architectural and sculptural programme required also an army of j 
apprentices and masons, at all levels of skill, and these must have been I 
recruited from the islands or again from the Pcloponncse. That a 
common style could be created, and, to some degree, imposed, and that I 
it should differ so markedly from the ‘Severe style* of the preceding 1 
generation says much for the genius and example of its creator or 
creators, foremost among whom must have been Phidias. 

The sculptural style of Classical Athens was to prove the most] 
influential of all antiquity. It must be judged and described with reference I 
to what went before - mainly Peloponnesian and Olympia - as well as m 
terms of its positive achievements. At Olympia the nuances of cxpres-J 
sion in faces and age in bodies gave promise of a developing subtlety in 
depiction of emotion and action. This was not* however, the direction in 
which the Athenian school chose to move. The path to realism and deep 
psychological study was broad and easy, and later generations would 
travel it sw’iftly. The triumphant citizens who had withstood the Empire j 
of the cast had seemed to walk and light beside their gods. So had they in 
the Golden Age of Heroes, in the light of which, in art and on the stage* I 
they constantly set their own problems and achievements. Their war 
dead were assured immortality, and the annual oration for those who had 
died tor Athens dwelt upon the divine character of the city's past (we 
would say mythical) and present successes. Greeks fashioned their gods 
in the likeness of men. and their men, their heroes, partook of the divine. 
This is implicit in much of their poetry and philosophy. The timeless! 
quality which could be detected in even transient events, and especially in 
victory, required expression in an art which looked beyond the 
immediate reaction or emotion. If the results seem today passionless this] 
is because comparable and familiar styles of the last century, themselves! 
inspired by the Classical, had not the depth ol conviction to sustain] 
them It requires a greater effort to appreciate the idealizing styles of 
Classical art, and the positive and novel qualities which they expressed in 
fifth-century Greece, than to respond to the more direct appeal of 
Archaic art or Olympia. The nineteenth century realized this - to them 
Classical Greece had been misread in the legacy of Hellenistic-Roman 
realism - although they could not recapture it. Now that the style has ! 
become more familiar it requires more thought to recapture its brilliance 
and not dismiss, for instance, the Parthenon Frieze as 'an impersonal I 
pageant of heroic but utterly extrovert mimes . . with nothing w hatever 
in their heads (Mortimer Wheeler), or observe in it merely a 'static, f 
stunned quality* (Geoffrey Kirk). Not that the Parthenon sculptures were 
quite devoid of facial expression, although the most obvious examples. 


some of the centaurs, owe more to the Archaic than the Early Classical 
jg or 1% there lack ot observation of different ages and physiques. The 
•standard* head, with compactly rounded skull, large expressive eye 
(pain 1 in the pupil!), small rather disdainful mouth, and generally 
patternless tousled hair, sets a model which was not modified until well 
Into the fourth century - a long time in Greek art - and which was the 
natii’ model for later, classicizing periods of art. 

Tlu anatomy of male figures is generally uncmphatic except in the 
most vigorous groups. So it had been in many figures at Olympia, but 
there the underlying skeletal structure was still not fully understood, 
whil on the Parthenon (our inevitable model for the Classical style) 
there a confidence of structure beneath slack, spare, or plump flesh 
which disarms all criticism of anatomical plausibility and makes the 
figures seem constructed from within, not carved from without, the 
endu i ing miracle of all stone carving. The women are now feminine, 
dow to their Venus-ringed necks, not adjusted males. The Aphrodite of 
the r pediment is the first truly sensual figure in Greek art. In action 
group* the equilibrium, the frozen moment of arrested motion, is more 
nen js than in the more direct narrative of Archaic sculpture or the 
Oly pia metopes. The effect may be more charged, but perhaps less 
satis; > ing. The new-found use of space, the w'ay in which the sculptor 
can place his figures in the world and not in a frame, better suits free¬ 
standing works than architectural sculpture. 

Tin Olympia Master had problems wirh dress, its natural fall and its 
rclati nship to the body beneath, while the pcplophoroi offered pleasing 
linear patterns of little subtlety and almost no variety. The Classical 
trea* ent of dress is the most dramatic of the changes in sculptural stylc. 
The fabric is realistically draped, though probably impossible to 
reproduce in detail on a live model. The linear pattern of sharp arrises or 
fold is abetted by deeper troughs and shadows so that within the dress 
Use] : there is a play of depth, of light and shade, comparable to that 
sou.’ht in the representation of the human body, and even more varied. 
Thi. folds emphasize and articulate the form of the body beneath, an 
,nv tant feature on works designed to be seen from a distance where 
modelled depth is less clearly apparent. This is not the effect of the 
pr< sc linear patterns of earlier red-figure painring on vases, though it is 
an rfect which the draughtsmen were to try to reproduce. The effect of 
htfft and shade and pattern is closer to that of the painter (of the 
^ ration after Polygnotos whose painting style was Severe, probably 
s,jt * Archaic). The detailing of dress is enhanced with whorls and 
crii kies, realistically disposed, but there arc mannerisms too and 
ited patterns - forked folds over broad stretched fabric, double 
fol . bellying folds, enmped selvages, most of them patterns w hich 
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derive from earlier sculptural practice but rendered in a novel manneJ 
These mannerisms and deviations from the natural have to be looked for 
however, since they arc. at least at first, discreet As the years pass j 
measure of flamboyance is added and dress can seem to take on a life oL 
its own, dependent on its function, and can be used in new ways to 
balance or dramatically frame a moving figure. Here we have to 
remember what the effects and contrasts of colour might add. 

On the Parthenon, dress, however skilfully composed, may still seci 
a carapace to the figure beneath, but there are already clear intimations < 
what is to become characteristic of the last quarter of the fifth century] 
Just as the bony structure of the body could be sensed beneath its marb !«1 
skin, so the warmth and nakedness of flesh could be sensed beneath dresf 
which dings so close that ‘wet’ or ’wind-blown’ come naturally as 
epithets. This is not simply a matter of nudes with added vestiges of 
drapery, though it is an essentially plastic style, built on understanding of 
the underlying body and designed to demonstrate its forms. The dress 
would have been a different colour and the play of lighter or deeper toldf 
upon it required even more subtle design. It is, however, a style whii 
could lend itself too readily to mere prcttincss. 

In the subject matter of Classical sculpture we might expect an 
enhanced degree of humanity, however divinely inspired, and many 
claim to recognize it. The approach is simplistic. In their way the koui 
too were heroically or divinely human in their conception. T 
Parthenon Frieze, which sometimes seems to exercise an unhealth 
dictatorship over our understanding of Classical art, is an uncharactc 
tic monument, and was the least conspicuous of the new sculpture on the 
Acropolis. It is in other methods of heroizing the present that the new 
and idealized view of the mortal is best expressed - already in 
commemorative statues for athletes and public figures, an interest whi< 
with the help of a new approach to sculptural realism, will lead slowly to 
true portraiture; and after the Parthenon in the new series of grave rein 
m Athens. 

Two further points must be made before we turn to the monumctii 
themselves. First, Athens is not Greece. The architectural sculpture 
fifth-century Athens has survived better than that of other parts of the 
Greek world The picture is not altogether unjust, because Athens had 
more to rebuild than most and had acquired exceptional resources from 
winch to undertake the rebuilding. Hut the Peloponnesian schools were 
still active, and even though original work was sparse compared with 
Attica, we know that Polyclitus of Argos was no less influential than the 
PIndian school, and that he expressed more consciously and clearly that 
preoccupation with proportion, that view of the human body as a 
virtually divine demonstration of mathematical principle, which had 
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^raetcrized the sculpture of Greece from the days when its 
j ^ raUi , L^men learned the Egyptians’ ways of laying out colossal figures. 
*, n j f . uid how naturally they agreed with their owm basically ardn- 
tccti" view forms, living or abstract, that they sought to realize 

,n st- *\ These principles were no less influential in Athens, we may be 
s urc. indeed their presence or some comparable canon seems the 
nfcri rnsite of any idealizing Classical style, but w r c are less conscious of 
jhetn. and more conscious of the new' mood that they were harnessed to 

promote. 

Sc -ndly, the Athens of Pericles which built the Parthenon and the 
main temples of Attica was not the Athens which completed the 
Perk »n programme In 431. two years before Pericles’ death, w'ar was 
joiru with the cities of the Pcloponncsc and Athens' empire began to 
crumble. The war dragged on. a succession of daring successes, crushing 
defe famine and pestilence with, for a while, annual invasion of Attica 
to if vestate her crops. Yet these arc the years of the building of the 
Err* heioti and of the temples for Athena Nike and on the llissos, of the 
case.t l elegance of the Nike balustrade and the new', almost saucy style of 
dres Jiid undress for mortal and divine. In vase-painting the mood of 
esca| ist daydreaming is strong, and the continuing effort to complete the 
ernh ilishmcnt of Athens combined not only no little bravado, but a 
deep r sclf-confidcncc that the brilliance of Athens’ past was more 
impo rtant than the setbacks of the present, and was a guarantee of a 
bne ter future. The Athenians knew they were the best, their city the 
greatest, and even when it was no longer true it w'as an arrogant 
presumption that most other Greeks and barbarians acknowledged, and 
that 'lie monuments of Classical Athens stood to affirm. 
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Chapter Ten 

THE PARTHENON 


Work started on the Parthenon in 447/6 nc. Much of the foundations of! 
the temple begun after Marathon (490) and overthrown by the Persians 
could be reused, but they were enlarged because the new temple was to 
be differently proportioned, with a broad eight-column facade and not 
the usual six-column. The building, with its cult statue, was dedicated 
the Great Panathcnaca festival of 438 but accounts were still be 
rendered in 433/2. and all the sculpture may not have been ready in 43^ 
indeed the pediments barely begun. It was dedicated to Athena Partj 
enos, Athena the Virgin. It did not replace the old Athena temple 
destroyed by the Persians. This had sheltered the sacred olive-w 
statue of the goddess, to which the peplos robe was brought at the Gre; 
Panathcnaca, and the image must have been kept in some tempos 
structure on the Acropolis until the Ercchthcion was built for it. At ft 
sight the Parthenon seems a temple without a cull and with no new altaf^ 
to serve it; more a demonstration of civic pndc and a memorial to 
Athens’ achievements under the patronage of her goddess. To some 
degree this must be true but there had possibly once been an intend* 
that the old statue should also be housed in the new temple, and it may be 
that a, or the. peplos, suitably enlarged, was offered to the Parthcn* 
though hardly draped on her. The unusual character of the building may 
help explain the unusual choice of subjects for the sculptural dccoratii 
which will be discussed in Chapter 12. 

Figure sculpture was placed on the building in the usual positions for 
Doric structure - the pediments and the extenor metopes, but it 
unusual in that all the metopes were tilled, and that there was also 
continuous frieze (an Ionic feature) running at the top of the wall wit hi 
the colonnade - the level of the sculptured metopes at Olympia. For 
major temple this was an altogether exceptionally ornate scheme, moi 
acceptable on an Archaic treasury {as GSAP figs 210-12). The temple 
was in effect a treasury, the large rear chamber being reserved for 
Athena’s wealth 

The state of survival of the sculpture is explained by the building* 
history. Conversion into a Christian church meant the construction of. 
apse at the east. This destroyed the centre of the pediment of which the 1 



.raps survive. It then became a mosque and in 1674 'Jacques 
^ rri drew the pediments, much of the frieze and all the south 
nietoj s These drawings arc a precious source. The other metopes were 
orob already too battered to be worth attention and had been 

Jnkm il'* treated by Christian hands. Thirteen years later a Turkish 
xV j, magazine in the building was ignited by a Venetian shell and the 
criitri part of the temple was blown out, shattering parts of the frieze. 
Later di a wings by visitors record the progressive loss and damage to the 
sculp; - Morosini smashed the horses of the west pediment attempt- 
in g if r. move them. The turn of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
save r j< h scholarly interest in the building, drawings and the casting of 
its sculpture, and in 1812 Lord Elgin was able to rescue most of what lay- 
on th . round or was easily removable from the building to the safety' of 
Lond where, 111 1817 it was bought by the British Museum. On the 
build 11 . there remained some pcdimental scraps (now replaced with 
copu ind all but two slabs of the west frieze. Other fallen pieces are in 
the A fopolis Museum, including substantial parts of the frieze, and 
mus. ns elsewhere have oddments, including a good fragment of the 
frieze a metope (s 10) and a pcdimental head [£4) in Paris. The 
ninct rnth-ccntury easts prove how much the sculpture that stayed in 
Athi-n has suffered, mainly from Athens’ industrial climate, an attack 
now Mtedly being answered. The marbles in London, and the casts 
rapid! spread through the universities and museums of the west, 
dem trated to scholars and artists what Classical Greek sculpture was 
really about. They have been more influential on art and attitudes to 
ancit : (ircecc in the last century and a half than they had been in the 
prec ling two and a half millennia, and the country which has done so 
mudi to preserve and understand the Greek heritage is an appropriate 
setti • in which they can continue to exercise their benign influence. 
Grounds for protest have ranged from sentiment (Byron would have 
prd: . d to let the building and its sculptures ruin naturally) to political 
expedience. 


To a scholar the sculptures present dire problems. The battered fneze 
And metope* can with varying degrees of success be restored and studied, 
thorn !i of the metopes all but the majority of those on the south offer 
hard more than ghosts. Of the pediments there are few near-complete 
hgur and many fragments, new ones being identified and joined or 
tcnt.M ivcly placed in the composition annually. A notable programme of 
h in the Basel Cast Gallery has attempted to restore missing parts 
hetw n the casts in light plastic so that it becomes possible to judge 
mor. accurately which figure or fragment might fit where, but the 
P rcs cc or 0 f whole figures, even chariot groups, and the pose 

t- 1 entral figures, can still be argued. In antiquity the sculptures seem 
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never to have been accurately copied in paint or stone and echoes of them I 
can only be identified faintly where the originals arc themselves wcJljj 
enough preserved. We shall observe examples of this. 

Marble for the temple was quarried on Mount Pentclikos. and the! 
sculptures were roughly blocked out before removal to be finished on the! 
Acropolis itself The columns were still being worked on in 442/1 so the I 
metopes could only have been placed later but were surely being worke 
upon before. The frieze might have been in position by 43# but it may! 
have been worked in situ. The pcdimcntal figures could be hauled into 
position at the end, down to 432, when wc have the latest record fori 
payment. Within fifteen years the whole task was accomplished, and this] 
was not the only sculptural and architectural project being worked upon | 
in Athens and Attica in these years. 

Something has been said about the style of the sculptures in the last I 
chapter, their subjects arc treated in Chapter 12 and the figure captio 
discuss the restorations and identity of figures. I’ausanias, the second- 
century aij traveller, is our only ancient source for the Par them 
sculptures. He ignored the metopes and frieze, and described only th 
subjects of the pediments - the dispute between Poseidon and Athena for I 
Attica at the west: the birth of Athena at the cast - which we mighH 
barely have guessed from the surviving fragments. So wc arc left with I 
the record of the stones themselves and what visitors saw and drew. 


The Pediments 

The cuttings in the floors of each pediment give remarkably littld 
information about the figures they supported. Rectangular sinkings in 
the outer comers probably supported a lifting device, not sculpture, and 
towards the pediment centres arc cuttings for iron bars to support the j 
extra weight of overhanging figures. The sculptures were worked! 
wholly in the round and finished at the back, a demonstration of artisri 
integrity or an indication that they were on display for a while bef'oi 
installation, or both. Yet some pans, invisible from ground level, wc 
left unfinished: others, equally invisible, were detailed. Though cad 
figure must have been planned to fit the pediment, deviation in execution^ 
meant that some needed trimming-e.g., West a (791). The depth of the! 
pediment floor meant that some figures, even those reclining, could I 
angled out, and this, with the variety of body angles, even for scato 
figures, and the readiness to let figures even overlap the frontal plane 1 
the gable, mitigated the four-square frontality which is almost unavoid 
able in a shallower or less well designed pediment- Most of the tigur 
survived for Carrey to draw, and substantial pieces of some are still] 
extant. 


The composition is crowded and the constraints of the awkward held 
ts sore a challenge to the designer as they must often be to the 
ctrd nee of the modem viewer. Removed from the pediments the 
, lose little by being judged independently, and when a sequence is 
preserved, as with East a-g and K-o. wc can begin to appreciate the 
,v of design and expect that little of this was lost when the sculpture 
kied 16 metres above the ground. But no earlier pediments were so 
cluttered. 

West (77). 

The ntrcpiccc was a great cross of the two gods, Athena and Poseidon. 
s wo png aw ay from each other, yet closed by their glance, their enmity 
and flic direction of their weapons. The rearing chariots behind them 
answ r and check the outburst of the duel, and the charioteers and 
attendant deities arc also swept to and fro by the motion and conflict. 
Bey d them matters arc calmer and the forceful symmetry of the 
central group is not as emphatically carried through to the w ings. Seated, 
rcdiMing and kneeling figures of both sexes and all ages attend rather 
than vatch the outcome of the struggle. They must be the early kings 
and rocs of Attica and their families, and identification of individuals is 
not easy They are there because they ought to be, not to convey any 
sense of apprehension over the future of their country. Athena had 
promised the olive tree, which must have been shown somewhere near 
the urc. Poseidon threatened inundation, and the sea monster which 
attc: is his consort-charioteer Amphitritc recalls this, and answer* the 
lain: ound snake coiled beside B who is surely the Attic king Kckrops, 
ofto nmself shown with serpent legs in Classical Athens. Snakes arc 
important in Athenian pre-history and attend Athena herself as Prom- 
achc and Parthenos. 

O individual figures tlie reclining A [79 i| invites contrast with the 
fiver .ods of Olympia, c seems to cower away from the central action to 
the protection of her father [79 .2] Restless, deep-cut and bunched folds 
SWlr icross her breasts and over her right thigh. Of the protagonists 
thcr ire substantial pieces only of their torsos [79.4], hut the upper part 
uf tl Poseidon (m) seems to have been copied for Tritons on the facade 
of tl second-century ad Odciott of Agnppa in the Agora [0i]. The Iris 
• N J he most vigorous of the pediment figures [79.51 and the charioteer 
( C >| side her is dully executed by comparison. Carrey's drawings and 
Original fragments show that sonic of the west pediment figures (b, c. l, 
Q, 1 were copied (and others adjusted) at a much reduced scale for a 
* Car *-century ah pediment at Elcusis devoted to a different subject (the 
rap, .f Persephone) |£z|. A recent suggestion that Zeus* thunderbolt 
d ‘ Vl J the quarrelling gods seems supported by a late fifth-century vase 
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77 Parthenon Wctt Pediment Ibawmg combining extani fragment* with Cincy * drawing* 
After Berger (The originals are in London unless otherwise stated) The figure* drawn hv 
Carrey arc left plain 


A reclining hero ior river g.>d. IIn*w ; cf. it A PI. B. C King Kekrops and daughter. coaled 
make between them l>-» perhaps Krkrops* other daughters and between them hi»vm 
Eivuchthun G Athena's charioteer, probably Nike H Hermes. L K the hone* bell> may 
have been wpporied bv a Tmun L Alheiia I London at»d |xa»t a£ head in Acr I M Posodoti, 
cf. Si Between t and M many place an olive tree (of whuh there arc scrap* which might 
belong). <* /rue* thunderbolt (Simon} N wmged atiendant of Poseidon s chanot. probably 
lm O Knetdon's charioteer. hie consort Aimphttrue; a sea-serpent (keto*) with porcaic smcmii 
below P. Q. K woman « ah 2 children, probably Orcithyu. the Attic pnnccw with KaLm 
and Zetes S. T. U a youth cm a woman * lap and another woman V kneeling male W 
reclining woman Kephalm and Prokrff* for V and W are implausible Local mer or fouiicain 
(Halfirhor) deities are suggested (cf A. and Olympia cart, according to Pam ! Probably all <A- 
f. P-W'J arc Atuc royalty <* henws 



Parthenon East Pediment The hud reconstruction (by Berger} 

A-C - The Sun (Hebo*| and hi* chariot D - rrchmng on an animal skin; ahnott certainly 
l > ton yen* Other candidate* arc Heracles (al»o an Olympian 'outsider' but implausibly attending 
the birth of the goddcM who introduced him there), leu probably Area, and impotail h 
Theseus (the ucual earlier ulctitclUallottl h, E - waled on boxes, not much lake fcirucuiun cistae 
but these may be Demeter and Korc. Otherwise Horai (Season*), not commonly shown m pair* 
or on Olympus. G - perhaps Artemis. K. L. M - probably Hestu. and Aphrodite in the lap of 
her mother Dione. N ! Air. Mu*. |, O - The Moon (Selene) or Night (Nyx) and her chanot 
There is also a tono (II) usually taken for I frphamos (or Poseidon;; piece* of a peplo* tigurr 
(Acr.Mua) perhap* Hera, part of a lyre (Acr Mu* ) for Apollo 

liter get'c adenrifUationa: A-C - Helm*. 0 - Dtamytoi; E. F- Kore. Demeter; G - E-dcithyia 
(goddess of birth;, Ares (clurtut). Ins. I Icphaasn*., Hera. Zeus. Athena. Poseidon, Hermes, 
Amphunte (chanot), Apolki. K. L, M Leio. Artemis. Aphrodite. N - Nyx) 









in Pella Museum. Otherwise few vase scenes only vaguely reflect the 
centrepiece The pediment is the first evidence for this contest and in later 
literature we arc told that Zeus intervened, or that it was judged by the 
gods or by the early king-heroes of Attica. 

Hasi |7 ^| 

Of this pediment we know more of the wings, far less of the centrepiece! 
The latter was more of an epiphany than an action group (compare! 
Olympia) with Athena, fully grown and armed, standing before her 
father Zeus from whose head she has sprung. Hephaistos, starting back J 
from the extraordinary birth that he had assisted (striking Zeus with his 
axe: cf. the earlier treatment ABFH figs 62. I 2 J.I. 17J. and AHFH hg. 
3 ^ 5 )» would have lent an element ol bustle and action and his torso is 
generally recognized in If (where the Base! restoration sees Poseidon),! 
Basel restores Zeus seated near-frontal on a rock, his eagle below him 
\ 7 S |. Most have put him on a throne in profile or three-quarter view,! 
which is how he appears in this scene elsewhere. The centrepiece must 
have comprised Zeus and Athena with Hephaistos and probably Hera (to 
whom pieces of a stately peplophoros may belong), at the very least.! 
Basel also restores chariots at either side, which would serve to frame the 
centre group (as in the west pediment) but have no narrative function in 
this scene, and there arc chariots already, m the comers. Later art does 
nothing to help us to a reconstruction. A Roman well-head in Madrid^ 
shows a Zeus. Athena and Hephaistos, with a Nike crowning Athena 
and accompanied by the Three Fates [8}\. If the mam group owes, 
anything to the Parthenon it is via a fourth-century' relief which include® 
the Fates. 

The spectators of this event must be Olympian deities. They reart in 
s'ery different ways: most, not at all. Enough that they are there and this! 
is Olympus. There is no more glorious statement of the Olympia! 
family in art or literature, even on the Parthenon frieze [94). W * 1C *[2 
individuals arc more easily recognized Since the occasion is the birth of 
Athens’ goddess, the city was claiming for hcrselt a very spcci® 
patronage. In her market piacc the Twelve Gods had. for the first time ill < 
Greece, been worshipped as a family at an altar built in the late six! 
century. On the Parthenon their service to the city was unique, as we 

shall see. . 1 

Of the attendant gods and goddesses the beautiful c. sweeps away troinj 
the centre to the protection of the seated E and r [£0 2] I he decreasing 
tension carries through to i> who faces away from the centre to 

the comer, where a rising chariot, the Sun’s, leaps from the pediment- 
floor Behind the Moon’s (or Night’s) chariot, sinking in the otWjl 
corner, is another calm group (l, m) with K edging away from th cM 
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tow ards a missing figure at her side [&* j). The carving of the extant 
figut i-s is brilliant and varied, u is the only near-complete figure with a 
head. massively confident reclining nude. The dress of the peplos- 
figur.* r and i is disposed in hard, sharp folds with deep-eut troughs 
hcn\ cn to catch the shadow, and the figures arc firmly reassuring, c, 
also in pcplos. has her dress similarly cut but the flow across the leg 
jccer 1 uates her movement with delicacy yet strength, and the movement 
is earned up her body to her head, turned back to the centre. Contrast the 
chit on-clad threesome, k. 1, w (long understandably miscalled the Three 
Fate*- where the hirnation over the legs (cut like the pcploi of E-c) 
com st> with the crinkly, clinging folds of the dress beneath, which 
bare conceals the forms of the body and slips away from polished bare 
nccl. nd shoulders. This looks forward to styles oflatcr in the century 
On then to the taut athleticism of Selene the charioteer (n) and the 
Stunning majesty of her team (o) (Av*. $|. 

The Metopes 

The metopes are 1.2 metres high, with a broad flat fillet at the top. There 
were ;2 on north and south, 14 at cast and west; 92 in all |#$-0i]. The 
figtii •» upon them are cut almost in the round, some only lightly 
ittac J to the background (carved, of course, in one piece with it), 
which seems to have been painted red. Many compositions within the 
rectangular field arc brilliantly composed, but many are less satisfying 
than die best ot the Archaic or Olympia. Some figures burst from their 
frame nd overhanging limbs are not uncommon, especially in the 
vigu groups of the south metopes, which are the better preserved. 
Other cem rather extracts from a frieze, almost casually excerpted. The 
Classical command of space is poorly served by metopes, and scarcely 
better by pediments. 

Tli. may be the earliest sculpture carved for the building, and it has 
wen tiggcstcd that some had been made for an earlier ‘Kimoman’ 
Parthenon, never completed (Carpenter). This now seems highly 
improvable. The interesting suggestion that some had been cut to be set 
over 1 porch, as at Olympia, but never installed once the decision was 
taken to place the frieze there, seems unlikely to be upheld, though it 
m *^ ir help explain some problems of the south metopes. 

All ! 1 1 c metopes at cast and west are still on the building, but severely 
I. Less than one-half ot those on the north survive, in as bad 
condinnii (and two of them ‘loose’), except for N32 at the west [M| 
^ was spared hv the Christians because the figures resemble an 
nmu nation scene. The south metopes were also spared, but nearly half 
at 1 )c 1 L,)lrc ) were shattered by the explosion of 1687 and nearly all the 
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rest arc in London (si is on the building; si2 in the Acropolis Museum, ] 
and sto in Pans). Several heads and fragments arc dispersed in other I 
museums. Fortunately, Carrey drew all the south metopes. 

West (!$-*]. 

wi has a horseman, the rest duels, alternately on foot and with a rider,,] 
making a simple rhythmic composition. The contestants are Creeks, 1 
mainly near-naked it seems, and Amazons, in oriental tunics and hats. I 
Brommer has pointed out that the latter might be Persians, since no clear! 
indication of their sex has survived, but Persian horsemen ui such duels I 
arc uncharacteristic for the period, and the honours arc roughly even, as | 
often in Amazonomachics, The fightmg groups oficr no originality m 
composition and most can be matched on earlier Athenian works. 

North [8j-8\. 

At the right (west) three metopes show deities who seem to attend rather I 
than watch or judge the action on the other metopes. On these some I 
scenes arc undeniably of the sack of Troy, which is likely to be the theme I 
for all, but several groups arc not readily paralleled elsewhere although 
the subject was a very popular one. Only N32 can be judged! 
stylistically. The chiton-clad goddess seated on a rock presents an 
extraordinary pattern of wavy folds across the centre of her body and her 1 
left side, not matched on pediment or frieze, and contrasting with the ] 
comparative severity of the peplophoros before her. The latter’s severity! 
is mitigated by the cloak she holds as a backdrop to her body. Since she isf 
Athena we may assume that this eye-catching style and pose (and the fact j 
that this is the first metope figure faced by anyone approaching the 
Parthenon) is deliberate. The main senes of metopes arc framed by a I 
chariot (Ni) and rider (N29), probably Helios and Selene/Nyx, as on thc^ 
east pediment. 

East |ty| 

The subject is clearly the battle of Gods and Giants, though unorthodox 
in its treatment of some duels, and. in the poor state of the met op 
there is room still for discussion about identities. Of the four char 
metopes r 14 may be Helios again and the others attendant on adjacent 
deities rather than carrying Olympian protagonists This should leave 
room for 9 Olympians, Heracles, and extras (Nike, Eros) sharing 
metopes with gods, the less active goddesses being omitted. 

South [90-1 1 . 

Metopes 1-12 and 22-32 show centaurs fighting Greeks or carrying « 
their women *21 may also belong with this sequence, with two womfl 
taking refuge at a cult statue. This cannot be other than the fight with ] 


: s, which occupied the west pediment at Olympia 1 19), but with 
jonn weapons as well as domestic furniture (water jars, spits). It docs 
n0{ actly conflate the two phases of the fight - at the feast and a pitched 
kitt - since the odd shields are scant indication of the latter (they could 
h*v. been picked up in the house) and the Kaineus episode is missing. 
The nine figures of Theseus and Peinthoos arc no easier to identify here 
thai hey are in many another centauromachy of the fifth century, but 
1 ght look for Theseus in the tyrannicidal Greek on S32 [9j.11). This 
cani' be some hypothetical Attic centauromachy, for which there is no 
other evidence. Metopes 13-20 have, at first (and second) sight, no 
com; ion theme or action, and have accordingly offered good scope for 
4 po niition and uncertainty, since we know them only from Carrey's 
drav mgs and the merest scraps have survived - enough to show that the 
drav igs can interpret details wrongly. The chariot on si 5 recalls the 
char :mh the comers of the cast pediment and in the north metopes (and 
cf. E 1 If these slabs have been remaindered from a different project the 
sequ tec need not be complete and need not be in order. There is no echo 
of subject in the prolific minor arts, as vase-painting, but there is seldom 
much iconographic correspondence between the major and minor arts. 
Nev rhclcss, if the subject was important and presumably recognizable 
(in d ^ or another form) we would expect some evidence for it in other 
art or *teraturc, however differently expressed. 

Tli centaur metopes are the best preserved and show the greatest 
origi ility of composition, including some quite ungainly (S31) \$i.io\ % 
som 'nscly poised or exuberantly bursting from their frames. We miss 
mui it the narrative detail through loss of fragments, especially heads, 
and I - of metal accessories. Thus, the hapless youth on si [91.1) has in 
fan driven home a spit in the centaur’s belly. The range of quality and 
styk , execution is considerable. Two of the metopes with women (510, 
2 9 ) [9* arc very weak. Some carving is hesitant and much overworked 
-on 1 chc hair had eventually to be attached separately, in drilled holes. 
t>rc^ an play an important part in some compositions: on S27 [91 . 6 ] the 
dipping cloak that frames the youth’s body (the cloak would have been 
pain- the body not), and wisps of dress or the centaurs’ animal skins 
nytn, into the blank background. The weighty equine bodies and taut, 
aim. ; , archaically patterned musculature of the young men heighten the 
tensu !, tio less than the contrast between the comparative calm of the 
tree* expressions and the centaur’s grimaces. They help to lift the 
niood of the conflict above that of a drunken wedding braw r l to 
somer rug more timeless, a struggle between civilized and barbarian, 
good uid evil. It was probably for this quality that the south metopes 
* Cri ircd by the Christians. But there arc on them too some centaurs 

11,1 1 ^-Olympian features, and some sorely troubled youths. 
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The Frieze 


The frieze is ifo metres long, continuous around the central block (cclla)l 
of the building From within the colonnade the view of it is tool 

oblique to nuke tt easily intelligible, although its upper part is cut in 
slightly higher relief From outside the colonnade the best view, bur 
interrupted by the columns, is at least 20 metres from the fneze. and 
since the frieze is only one metre high this means that little detail was 1 
readily visible, although the indirect light upon it was probably quite] 
strong. From the extant remains, including many fragments, and 
drawings, it is possible to be certain of most of its figures, except in parts ] 
of the cavalcade and for some details of equipment. It was richly 
provided with metal accessories, now lost, and. of course, colour may I 
have defined objects which were not carved. 

It depicts a procession running in two streams on the long sides of the 
building, starting at the south-west corner, not the centre-west, but 
culminating at the centre-east, over the main door of the temple (05]. 1 
Seventy per cent of its length is devoted to a cavalcade, led by chariots. In 
front go ministrants of the procession and sacrificial animals, and on the j 
cast they arc met by groups of Heroes and Gods, while at the centre-rut | 
a small group perform an act with a robe. The procession is clearly a 
version of the Panathcnaic procession which, at the Great Panathenaefl 
every four years, escorted the new pcplos robe to the Acropolis forj 
dedication to the statue of Athena. We have considered at the start of this j 
chapter the place and role of this statue, and in Chapter 12 must face the j 
interpretation of the whole fneze in context. 

The blocks on which the fneze is carved are of uniform width, aligning 
with wall blocks along the north and south sides, hut rather wider than the J 
norm on the east. At the west the carved figures respect the block division* 
and seem individually composed, almost like metopes. Perhaps the] 
placing, immediately over the Doric columns of the porch, suggested thlfl 
Done rhythm rather than Ionic flow. At the cast it is achieved by the 
massed verticals of the more static figures (51 standing plus 12 scatefl 
against ij men with 23 horses at the west), though here too the bloc* 
divisions arc observed without dictating the composition. East and we* 
could well therefore have been carved on the ground. (. >n north and south, 
however, there is considerable overlapping of figures between block* 
This docs not, of course, mean that they could not have been carved on the] 
ground, but it is equally possible that they were carved rri situ; although, I 
imagine, as a last resort, dictated by the building programme (and this J*** 
not look a rushed job despite the remarkably short time m which th«j 
Parthenon was completed). 

The compositions on the west frieze blocks arc free, and ingenioM 
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[02 1 Even those devoted to pairs of nders \g6,i\ are varied in the pose, 
drev or °l each figure With them are some superb studies of 

youths, standing, tending their horses, or dressing 1 96.5]. And the horses 
thei" selves show their mettle, nowhere better than on one of the central 
dab where a bearded man (and there is only one other with a beard in 
the , valiadc. also on the west |0*.z|) restrains the beast, bracing a foot 
against a rocky outcrop \p6. j|. These minor details, barely deserving thc 
tick landscape*, appear here and there throughout the frieze: sometimes 
thev arc functional, as here or where youths raise a foot to tie a sandal 
(twivc on thc west), and elsewhere they denote some roughness of 
gro; d. even where thc gods arc seated on thc cast. It has been suggested 
(Fch! that they denote the Panathcnaic Way for mast of thc frieze, and 
OI\ ’ pus, where thc gods sit. but it is unlikely that they would denote 
two -parate areas, or even any specific area. Even less probably do thc 
bio* ks serving thc sandal-binders denote thc Acropolis and Eleusis 
(Tbmson). The more open composition of thc west frieze also gives 
examples of thc compositional use of flying dress (figures 14. 15). Of this 
theT were some examples on thc south metopes, and it will become an 
imp- tant compositional device on later friezes. 

With thc cavalcades on north and south we find a skill in thc 
sugi stion of depth by overlapping figures yet with thc slightest 
rta on in planes {96.7], given the shallowness of thc relief, such as was 
attev 1 in the finer relief friezes of the sixth century (cf. GSAJ* fig. 
212. Siphnian Treasury). Thc nders are bunched in ranks, roughly ten 
on north and south (more clearly though on thc south), and in less 
com j tent hands this would have been a composition either of total 
cent ion or of svooden repetition. Instead it flows with controlled 
free*: m, with thc rarest dull passages (on thc north). The view of thc 
fne/ on thc building, intermittently between thc columns, wxmld have 
lent something of thc character of a film-stnp. Variety is achieved by 
*pac by the intervention of standing marshals [96.10], by thc 
different set of human heads (some turned), of horse heads and legs, and 
by r! variety of dress in thc riders. On thc south each rank is dressed in a 
different manner. This emphasis may well be an indication that thc ten 
fnb* >t democratic Athens arc represented here, but since all thc dress is 
*»tfu man (even the Thracian details of the fur caps |06.0, cf. 2, j), long 
befo affected by Athenian cavaliers) we need not believe that there was 
4 JP 1 ul dress associated with each tribe. This could hardly be the ease 
w " i: 11 varied from full armour [96 4 ] for one. to near nakedness for 
•UKifli T| and t h c head-gear from fur hats to sun hats to nothing. The 
me* u dress , s an artistic device further to differentiate the ranks. 

If u re thc horsemen are four-horse chariots. Ten on thc south carry 
c ari ecr and warrior, each, it seems, with an attendant before or beside 
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the horse*. Some gallop (*M. some, at the front, stand or have drawn 
up. Twelve (or eleven) on the north arc similarly composed but most arc 
more active, and show the warrior mounting or dismounting front the 
moving chariot. The excitement is heightened by a marshal (figure *8) 
whose useless cloak serves only to set off and frame his splendid nudity 
[96.nl. The exercise, jumping on and off a moving chariot, was inspired' 
bv heroic practice, such as Homcnc warfare, and was not a realistic! 
military exercise in the fifth century. It was an event in the Panathenaic 
Games, and from the frieze and a relief found in the Agora, seem* to have 
been a feature also of the Panathenaic procession on that part of the 
Panathcnaic Way across the Agora which was relatively flat, and called! 
the Jwmos (race course). Here too. in the procession, there were horse* 
racing displays. The movement of the riders and chariots is brought to an 
abrupt halt, on north and south, by a group of standing old men. and 
from here on to the comers we see attendants of the procession and 
sacrificial animals. These arc described and detailed in the figure caption* 

[931. 1 

On the east frieze (94). at the front of the temple, the procession 
continue* from either comer, with a number of women, who shuffle 
forward I96.15]. With them the procession as such is completed Betortj 
them stand a group of men. ten altogether, who arc generally taken to be 
the Eponymous Heroes of the ten tnbes of Athens (96 t6\. 1 hev are at 
ease, talking to each other, as it were awaiting the arrival of the mam 
procession. Behind them arc twelve major Olympian gods, six at each 
side, seated, with two attendant deities (96 17* lS\ They are morel 
obviously awaiting the procession but the group is enhanced by having 
one figure with his body turned away, and by pairs who arc linked by 
pose (23 + 24) or the directions of their heads (29 + 30; 3 * + 37 *. 3 8 ♦ 351 
They arc on stools, with Zeus (30) on a throne. They slightly ovcrlapy 
with the nearest figures (Zeus and Athena) being those nearest the centra 
of the frieze. Seated, but with their heads to the top of the frieze, they are 
clearly and appropriately at a greater scale than the other figures on thj 
frieze. The heroes (18-23; 43 -*). « not appreciably taller than othcrj 
males, for instance the immediately adjacent marshals (47-9). the first 01 
whom signals across the Heroes and God* to the other stream of OH 
procession. (This clearly links them and is a grave objection to those who 
believe each stream of the procession to be for a different sacrinCH 
(Deubner, Simon] or even of a different period (Harrison).) But wilfl 
most of the other figures on the east fneze female and decidedly shorter* ; 
the I leroes do stand out, and their relaxed, plump poses also make thetjH 
marginally bulkier than the upright marshal*, at least on the side whflfl 
marshals and 1 leroes arc side by side. The centrepiece, on which the godil 
turn their backs (there have been ingenious attempt* to suggest that thfl 
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afl n fact facing the centre!), is a five-figure group [96.19] with no 
{Xj luU relationship to the gods or the procession. For details and 
ijcpiity of these figures the reader is again referred to the captions, and 
for 1 heir function to Chapter 12. 

Akroteria 

florals have been restored as akrotena. and substantial fragments 
rein <1. but the question has been posed whether figure akroteria might 
4 fe t > sought, as on other Attic temples, completed later. 

Planning and execution 

The? is nothing haphazard about the Parthenon. Architecture and 
sculpt ire are related more subtly than on any other Greek temple - the 
pedimental figures arc related to the spacing of the colonnades beneath 
them and the long-side fneze blocks to the walls they crown. There is 
mu< thematic unity and cross-reference too, as we shall see. Even in the 
lonp iiid involved composition of the frieze numbers are observed 
dose I v and not merely of Gods and Heroes. It is impossible to escape the 
com sion that there was an overall plan which dictated the number and 
plat : of all figures. Whether this also dictated their poses is another 
matt The pediments certainly required a single designer in all details. 
On t metopes, especially where no special narrative was involved 
(most of the south and west), more individual freedom might have been 
allow, d to sculptors to devise a centauromachy, or an Amazonomachy 
with r without riders. For the frieze general instructions might have 
bcei 1 ven about numbers and groupings in parts of the cavalcade or for 
the ulf ntity or function of other figures, without precision about their 
post ^ur there must have been dose supervision of the execution or the 
unir, A composition and mood would not have been achieved. 

Plur.irch said that Phidias was the director and supervisor of the whole 
Pern 1: an plan for Athens and Attica. There can be no doubt that he was 
the principal designer of the sculptural scheme for the Parthenon, and 
P*rh for other temples We cannot say to what degree we may detect 
his dc ign or hand in individual figures, but 11 is likely that his 
supervision of execution was closest for the pediments We cannot name 
other hus ter sculptors involved, although it is likely that some who arc 
xno\s trom other recorded works were employed, with their teams: 
^Y ,<v perhaps, and younger sculptors said to be Phidias’ pupils, 
-orrt >ndcncc* in the execution of some figures have been detected by 
nol.K but not unanimously, and even where quite unusual details of 

L . irc observed we arc not entitled to regard them as the signature 
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of oik artist in the way we do the details of drawings by vase-painter*.] 
lEc latter are valuable in determining hands because they are uncoiw 
scious, but there is nothing unconscious in the carving of marble, and* 
mannerisms could readily be copied within a studio or outside it. It was,! 
indeed, this juxtaposition of many masons and the pressure, almost 
fever, of sculptural activity in Athens over a generation that must have 
contributed to the extraordinary units' of style. 

Cult statue 

We can be certain of Phidias’ authorship of the chryselephantine cult 
statue of the Parthenos Of the original nothing survived, and even its ] 
fate in late antiquity is uncertain, though it may have been taken to; 
Constantinople and there destroyed. It stood in the Parthenon ccllaj 
facing the cast door, screened at side and back with super-imposed! 
colonnades of Doric columns. Before it was a shallow basin of water,! 
covering the whole Hoot area before the door This provided a healthily 1 
humid atmosphere for the ivory and would have reflected light from the j 
doorway. Evidence has recently been offered for windows at either Mdc 
of the door and light from these would have filtered through the 
colonnades directly on to the statue. 

It was completed in time for the dedication of the temple in 438 since 
surplus gold and ivory from it were being sold in the years before and 
after We know its appearance from ancient descriptions, from! 

reduced copies of it and copies of parts of it in ocher media and settings! 
| $7-10s). Pliny says the statue was 26 cubits tall, probably around 11.5 
metres. Pausanias describes the helmet, with a sphinx at the centre and j 
griffins in relief at cither side; there was an ivory head of Medusa on her 
breast (on the aegis, clearly); she held a Nike (victory) about 4 cubits high! 
and a spear; at her feet a shield and by her spear a snake; on the base a 
relief showing the birth of Pandora. For the last Pliny adds the detail thatj 
twenty gods attend, and he says that the tight of Lapiths and ccntauffl 
appears on (the edge of) the soles of her sandals. For the shield, sec 
below. 

Copies indicate that the helmet was tripIc-cTcsccd and that the sidcjj 
crest-holders were perhaps winged horses Horse protomes edged diCj 
peak and there were relief griffins on the upturned cheek-pieces. Thci 
hand supporting the Nike was supported by a column on one of the 
more detailed copies I07I, but by a tree on some coins, and it has beenJ 
argued that originally there need have been 110 support at all. At some 
stage it seems that the statue was damaged but the degree of repair is not 
known (even complete replacement has been suggested) nor whew 
which or whether a support for the hand was added. She wore a small! 
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bib-likc aegis with gorgoncion (Medusa) and a peplos with long overfall, 
nick Iinto ^ ltr ,n a manner peculiar to the goddess. The pose of the 
left I g t* between that of Early Classical figures and the Polyditan. She 
the shield upright at her left side, with the snake coiled within it. 
The Nike seems to have been shown just alighting on the goddess* hand. 
Hole g a wreath or fillet. It is possible that the figure was copied, or 
uioi probably echoed in the golden Nikai dedicated on the Acropolis 
shortly afterwards, of which copies have been identified. And there are 
fupt, of similar Nikai elsewhere which might derive from these, or the 
phiTm I hc Nike’s head is more confidently now identified in copies 
four 1 in the Agora and Rome 1 1 03 ]. For the composition with Pandora 
on t t- base of the statue we have nothing but a few sketchy figures on 
|^r, .'i] and for the ccntauromachy on the sandals nothing at all. 

It difficult, no, impossible, to assess the effect of such a colossal 
figure, the strong verticals of dress and support, the dazzle of gold caught 
in indirect or reflected light, the crisp detail of cast and chased metal, and 
the >ry flesh; the contrast of fine narrative detail on sandals, shield and 
base with the opulent simplicity of the golden dress. Although the 
tcchi jue had been anticipated in Archaic Greece the volume and display 
of p ' cious materials must have seemed a forthright statement of sheer 
wealth, bestowed in gratitude by the city on its goddess, but not without 
th<j. u of those other resources for more mundane purposes stored in 
the tun behind her. The point must have been well taken, and the 
displays by later colossal chrysclcphanttncs perhaps lost a little by 
comparison. The message of a Greek work of art is often a compound of 
relic *n. myth-narrative, politics and propaganda, the ’artistic' quality 
bane determined by its successful answer to these functions, and not by 
any demonstration of ’art for art’s sake’. We can only dismiss the 
Part nos as a gaudy and extravagant display by a hubristic City Council 
if w 1 abandon all attempt to judge Classical art on the terms of its 
creators and sponsors. 

1 h one part of the statue that can be reconstructed most successfully 
15 ^ hield. Abridged versions of its exterior decoration appear on some 
C0 P' of the whole statue |0tf. 00, 107], but there arc more detailed 

Co P‘ *tdl somewhat abridged, of the shield alone w hile single 

J nd ,irs ot figures from it were copied at life-size for reliefs found in a 
* shipwreck 1 109 1 Pliny says that it showed the battle of the 
Ammons on the exterior, and a gigantoniachv inside. Of the latter we 
kmn nothing, but for two giants painted in one of the shield copies (the 
Strang ford [ntf)) An Attic vase of the late fifth century gives a 
u>machy in a manner suitable to a shield, but if it is an accurate 
Co P’ tr °!N the shield it is unique. The exterior of the shield, which we 
CJI1 * onstruct in some detail [110), is never copied on vases, or at best 










sometime* echoed in partic ular figure* or groups- It* figures were I 
probably of'metal, perhaps gilt silver or bronze, affixed to a background® 
which might also have borne decoration. 

The composition is in a circle of figures, roughly two deep around a I 
central gorgoncion. and it shows some thirty Greek* and Amazons. The I 
battle is that in which the Amazons were repulsed from Athens by I 
Theseus, and the disposition of the figure*, partly dictated by the unusual® 
hoop-shaped field, suggest* the repulse of an uphill assault, with separate® 
duels in the foreground. Some of the Piraeus slabs include architectural® 
and landscape detail in the background. This may have been rendered on I 
the shield in two dimensions or very low relief, with the high relief® 
figures added, which explains why it does not appear on all copies® 
where it would logically have been painted upon the marble. This 1 
presents the possibility of a reconstruction, such as that by Harrison® 
\tio], which give* a detailed topography for the battle It may not in tact 1 
have been so detailed or coherent, but it docs seem likely that this was the I 
general scheme. There arc some variations even between versions of the I 
same figures on the Piraeus reliefs, but no more than we might expect® 
from a copyist’s studio, even one located so close to the original Ihe 1 
style is ‘ParthenoniaiT and in the pose if not carving of some figures we 1 
can glimpse something of the power of a composition which, of all those I 
on the Parthenon, most excited the attention of copyists and collectors® 
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Sj Relief figure* im cylindrical well head (puica!!, and tern ad. pitiably copying a ath erm 
M original Birth of Aihciu with Three Fates I Madrid 2 Agi H o gg> 



H4 ‘Labccdc bead’ of a woman, probably from a Parthenon pediment Somewhat minted 
(nose. lips, chan t (Paris H 0 41! 



"1 *’ bcno « Noeih metopes Troy. 1 - a. 24. at, 27- }a are in ami. A and D arc loose 
L Al » v„.|. 1 probably rhanot of llcbov but sex of charioteer not certain a Men disembark 
m ** 'd’tp cither Greeks arriving at Troy (ct' A} w returning from Icnedos before the 
Uti < -reeks arm. stringing a bow at the left A Man with horse I roilos (Dorig: an early 
JJ 1 * « Troy , if 2 and Affh'H frg. aja) is unlikely since Achilles, pulling him from his 
"old not be cm a separate metope. D. Rescue of Arrhta by one of bet grandsons icf. 

■ tff »i X 172.2) or Pnlvxma led u> sacrifice at Achilles’ tomb (cf ARFH fig 245.2 left) 24. 
of a 1 Mendam with drawn sword, menace, on 25 Helen who lakes refuge at a statue 
M w, *b Anhrodite, bro* standing on her shoulder, behind her and persuading 

^ ^ to spare her (cf. ARFHi ig. 158). 27 Woman and man i* A woman. Anchiscs. 

lui' 1,w ^ hi ‘ ‘°‘ 1 ***1* fr**Oi Troy. The woman is unexpected and Aeneas usually carries his 

" cl \f?J H fig 1 j5 top left! 2g Woman rider, with flying cloak, her horse descending 
' ve% perhaps Selene or Nyx jo-ja are gods (the pro-Trojan are perhaps nut to be 
di }t>. 2 gods. Poseidon and Hermes ? 31 Zeus and Ins ja Ailicua ami Hera or 
































































*fc Parthenon. North metope 32 (Cist in Oxford) 
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89 Parthenon. East metopes, Gods fight Giants Mmt identification* of the god* ire 
uncertain and not all follow scheme* met in other art* In situ i Hermes 2 Dionysos 
aided by hun and snake. ]. Arcs (the only god with shield) or Hephaistn* 4. Athena with 
Nike flying beside her. y. Chariot (Amphitntc, consort of 6 ?). is. Poseidon with rock, 
crushing giant. 7, Chanot with winged horses on rocky ground (Hera >). S. Zeus ? 
pulling at gunc's shield, v Heracles with liunskin defending himself (the only non-god 
lighting the Ciunts. though vital to the issue, u the only one apparently having difficulty; 
he is necessarily next to Zeus). 10. Chanot (probably woman). 11 Eros with bow and a 
god (Apollo ? - if so to or 12 may be Artemis, or Ares ? if so to or 12 may be Aphrodite) 
12 Goddess 13 Hephaistos wielding tire brands 14 Chanot rising from sea (fish beside 
wheel) with male driver, probably Helios Cf ARFH figs 1*7 (for 4, »). 19ft (for 4. ft). 
280.1 (for 6), 337-2 and 359 (for a’l lion and snake) 


'* irthcnon South metopes The drawings conflate remains (plain) and Carrey. On 1 - 
9 . 23-4, 26-8, jo-2 Lapiths fight centaurs; on 10. 12. 22, 2$. 29 centaurs attack 

I li women. 21. l.aptih women take sanctuary at statue of goddess The youths are 
0 ‘I or wear a cloak, two have shields, one perhaps a helmet (J2). water jars (for the 
* hng feast) appear in 4. 9, 2). 13-20 Robertson’s solution sees a theme involving 

I I talos who was both a divine craftsman and of the Attic royal house: l j. Daidalos' 

41 r and son (whom be killed, then had to flee Athens 1, 14. Amazement at Daidalos’ 

to Athens: wheel-made pottery 15. 16. Helios' chanot and Daidalos with collapsing 
^ an impressive identification 17, 18. Daidalic dance chorus of statues (the figures 
very Archaic) activated by a musician. 19, 20 Women at loom or bed (Carrey’s 
v I is wrong) Simon gives 13 ♦ 14 to the cemauronuchy and sees the luon (reined to 
Cr »urs) story m 1 s-ao Others look fot stories of Attic kings 

'•lu; 2-9. 26-32 m London; to in Paris. 12 in Acr Mus ; 11* 13-25 drawings only) 























































































sit . i Parthenon. South metope i 



Vi. J thrnon South metope 2 91.) Parthenon. South metope 4. Head* in 

Copenhagen 



^'•4 Parthenon South metope ? I leads in yi $ Parthenon South metope aft 

Athen 




















91 6 Parthenon. South metope 27 



•*•7 ''-rthenom. South metope iR 












































9 )b Parthenon f-rtrxr North. cast end ihgures from Carrey drawings outlined ) Heading 
west to cast 43-2* - cf South «4-IOt; * 7-24 kithara players. aj-ao - pipers. 19 -'* youths 
with water jar% (necessary for sacrifices). 15-1J - skapbephortn |iray-earners rrssdent 
foreigners, mctia’); 12- 10- men with homed sheep. *y-l - me* with cattle 



94 Parthenon. Priczt East 

Mortals and hemes 1 marshal gesturing round corner to south fncre. 3-t 1 - women with 
pnial.n or oniot hrxu (for libations); 12-1$ - pons of women carry between them two heavy 
stands (for a loom >); HV-7 - women, cmpty-lunded (12-7 arc perhaps ihc pepk.s-weavers I 
1 j 4— j j. 4J-6- eponymous heroes of the to Attic tribes. 47-9. J* - marshals., 47 gesturing to the 
other half of the procession, 49 holding a dish (hardly the ritual lunotin which was carried by 
girls and must have been larger). $0-1. $3-7- *omen, $5 with phtale. $7 *nh incense-burner. 
jM) - a* 2-11. 

(cods 24 - I lennes, travelling hat in lap, 25 - Ihonyvos. holding staff tic thyrsos (Robertson 
Mi K grus Heracles); a* - Dcmetrt. holding long torch fKcnncr suggests Hecate); 27 - Arcs with 
speai (mainly painted ?>; a* - Nike (or Ins) stands beside 29 - Hera, unveiling in the ritual 
gesture to 30 /eus. on a throne, not stool, 16 Athena; j? Hcphaisios. 3! - Poseidon; ty 
Apollo. 40 - his sister Artemi*. 41 - Aphrodite, with 42. Eros standing at her knee bidding a 
paraaol (from a lyth cent. cast, the figure now destroyed) 

Centre piece u - girl tarrying stool and footstool; 32 - girl carrying wool, being lifted down 
by 3J - a woman, probably the pnestess of Athena 34 - a man. probably the Royal Arrhon 
receives the peplos from j$ - 4 small girl, an arrhephoros. charged wuh responsibility for the 
peplm 3 s has generally hem regarded as a boy bo» has dear Vcnus-crngs las do many 
Parthenon women) and is hcstoncallv appropriate 




^ 1 1 rthenon West fnere slab II 
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Parthenon. 

Souih r'nc re ifab XIII 

9* 7 Parthenon 
So«th trine >Ub XXX 
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«/■ 1‘jrthmon Last fneac tLih VII (4^-16, Louvre' 



f' •**r»h«nofi. Eaii fncn- \UI* VI (♦«-#. mainly Act . now niaink knirml and dispersed. 
** in London) 


































96.17 (atowr) Parthenon E*m frieze slab VI Acr.) 

96 iH <ah»v njpiir) Parthenon. East friete dab VI Ui-i; A«r« 
Ero* (4J) now mainly destroyed. Early east mi Oxfordl 



96.19 Parthenon Ease fneae slab V (jl-s) 



97 ‘V . ikrion statuette* Irom Athens, 2nd cent, At» version of the Parthenon. Helmn j«id 
erru Idrrs arc »f>hinx and prgasi (Athens tag. II 1.0$ with have} 




gt *1 

Nan : 1 mm statuette'from Alhenfc Audi 3rd cent. ai> version sit' the Parthenon Summary 

• "n S*se and shield (Athens l*H, H. 0.42 wuh base*) 
























ICO Version of' the Parthenon, ami tem AO 
(Boston t«>*o. iy 6 H 1.54] 


lot ' ilnimtM scrxHwi ot the Port henos, 
with lie. from PeTpamum The helmet 
hij King* foe threv 1 rests The base 
P rf '‘ ' Ci parts of6 out of 10 figures (the 
Pa»i nos had zr) shown in a manner that 
<k>t im betray etthet thev identities or 
Ktn Berlin (E). H of statue j.105; face 
olb i. 405 x 1.*5 Done. Oxford Cast 
Callct v) 
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ioj Gold medallion from Kerch (S Russia). 4th cent K. Head of the Partlseno* Crest-holders 
are sphinx and pegast. gnflinx 00 check pieces. deer and gnffins over helmet peak, owl on left 
cherkpirre I Leningrad I ham o 071) 




•04 ' kc from Cyretir. possibly a full-size copy of 
on the Parthemo hand The aegis, mainly 
« hi l»»ck, is surprising (Philadelphia L-6$-l. M 

1-111 




105 Head, possibly a copy of the Partheno*’ Nike 
Other copies (the Hem head*) were once 
associated with the Nike of Paiomos r n» (Adams. 
Agora Satta H-0.4a) 











i«Yi Model of the Paithcimi within the Pirthrnon. reconstruction In- N Lcipcn in Toronto 
Royal Ontario Mux-mi n Ahiui <*ic-tentli full lire 


tor Shield from ay with Amoronomachy. 
(I)um a 45) 

to* (WW] Strangle»r»i shield from 
Athens lid rent An copy of the 
Partheno* shield with Amwonomarhy 
The detail shows fun of a fgigattcotnachr 
punted within the shield | Lotsdon joj 
H um o.$o) 


















i Ao RciommiUMxi of ihe thseld of the Parthentn. jfiev E B Harmon rhe Ph ulus' n top 
Miirr Iwith stODcl PetirkV »ijth» of center. below (arm acrou face). In ibe group bottom left 
1 “ »*»t clear whether the Aroa*»»n U being hcft»rJ by a Greek (in which cate, the friendly 
\ntn»pc} or nabbed /Original dsam. jboui 4 *) 


















Chapter Eleven 

OTHER ATTIC ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE 


The rest of the Pcnclcan plan for rebuilding on the Acropolis, m Athql 
and Attica resulted in the construction of several other temples, less I 
ambitious in scale than the Parthenon but no less innovatory in detail j I 
We start with Doric temples which appear to have been planned*! 
although not all completed, while the Parthenon was being built, and I 
which seem likely to have been designed by one architect; with these an 
Athenian Doric temple on Delos; then the Ionic buildings which belong! 
to the last third of the century. 

Doric Temples 

(a) Temple of Hephaestus and Athena, overlooking the Agora in Athens, .! 
This is the best preserved ot the temples but hapless in that it was long I 
known by the wrong name (Thcscum) and now has its identity again 
threatened (Harrison: lor Artemis Euklcia). Work started on it in 449/8 
and the metopes, still rather Severe |! 11 ]• were carved, and perhaps a 
pcdimental centauromachy. Then there was a break and the friezes (nz— 1 
14) were cut in the 43o's or a little later. The second pediment is of the 
later phase, if the two-girl group (which used to be taken for an 
akrotcrion) belongs to it |i!5]» and w hh it may go a Nereid akrotcrioilS 
(lit]. AU this in Parian marble. (A second pediment had been restored! 
from Pcntclic marble pieces, but this is generally now disregarded.) The 
remains of pediments and akrotena arc very scrappy and attributi on^ 
disputed. Cult statues were added in 421 and dedicated in 416/15 
(aidp. 

(b) Temple of Poseidon at Sunium, on the cape at the southern-most tip 
of Attica; much visited today. Pieces of frieze and pediment seem to be of 
the 4jo’s [120-f |. 

(c) Temple of Arcs and Athena, moved into the Agora in the late lit** ^ 

century Be, having stood at Acharnac. eleven kilometres north of 
Athens. (This is almost certainly the correct explanation of its history** 
Sculptural fragments of Pcntclic marble attributed to it may b* 

from other Agora buildings, including those listed here. All seclM 
decidedly post-Parthenonian. 


(d Temple of Nemesis at Uhamnus, on the east coast of Attica, five 
kil .metres north of the Marathon Plain. We have part of an akrotcrion. 

igh of the cult statue to recognize it in copies, and much of its base 
( 0 t about 425) [122-?|, 

(c I emplc of Demeter and Kore at Thonkos, on the cast coast of Attica. 
n c Laurium. This was incomplete and parts were moved, with its cult 
sP ic (of about 420-10) into the Agora in the first century ad. 

Th scraps of sculpture from the pediments of the Hcphaistcion and 
perhaps the Temple of Ares tell us nothing very reliable about the 
con positions or even subjects (In these circumstances pieces of centaurs 
or \mazons arc a godsend since they give the subject immediately.) And 
we know* something of the cult-statues for Nemesis |izz| and Dcmctcr. 
More interesting is the disposition of the frieze decoration which three of 
the buildings share with the Parthenon, although none in quite the 
sau ■ manner. For the Hcphaistcion the friezes arc at each end of the cella 
(central block), not along the sides, but at the east the frieze runs on over 
the usles to within the outer colonnade And on the outside of the 
bin! ling at this end there arc relief metopes across the front and returning 
dov. ti the sides to the point where the fneze, inside, abuts. So. from the 
gn .nd outside, you look up at a sort of sculptural box with all figures 
faen out, metopes outside, a frieze inside. This box-like scheme is 
fotn i at Sunium but without metopes, and w r ith the frieze apparently all 
wit n the front porch, one side of it therefore visible only from within 
the ulonnadc, which shows that such a steep angle of view was 
toll" .red, however unsatisfactory it must have been. Arcs coo may have 
had frieze. ‘Experimental’ seems quite the word for these schemes, 
md ‘ang the Parthenon. It is generally assumed that all were inspired by 
the 1 .rthenon. but the earliest to accommodate them, the Hcphaistcion. 
appears to have been designed from the start for its east frieze to align 
with the colonnade and the end of the series of decorated metopes. So 
was is the experiment u'hich led to the Parthenon? The decision must 
ha\, been taken at least as early as that for the Parthenon frieze The style 
°f tl Hcphaistcion frieze seems later than the Parthenon’s, but perhaps 
sculi jd slabs need not have been installed for the experiment to be 
jud^i ;i, The placing of the certainly early metopes and the groumlplan 
,m F' a frieze in this position. Its composition echoes the Parthenon, 
whi r 1, T designed before it or not, with two groups of gods observing an 
i Ppu ntly heroic battle |jjj|. but here facing the action groups between 
,h 5 ni if >d with subsidiary figures in the wings behind them, Other scraps 
tneze from the Agora arc variously attributed to temples or a 
aluM r ade; they may never find a secure home. The Sunium frieze is too 
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battered to judge jiao]; the figures do not overlap blocks, as they do ort 
the Parthenon north and south. 

Probable akrotena, attributable to one or other of the Agora temples* 1 
are female figures, often in motion, and since most ot them vrem the 1 
latest additions to the buildings their style happily exploits the new I 
fashion of clinging drapery* [u6, The use of such figures, ■ 

perhaps, came too late for consideration of comparable figures for the 1 
Parthenon, already equipped with fine marble anthcmia. A statue of 1 
Nike \nS\, now tentatively given to Arcs, had previously been placed on 1 
the nearby Stoa of Zeus Hasilcios. this was the official residence and 1 
office of the Archon Basilcus, the magistrate in charge of the religious .1 
affairs of Athens. On its roof Pausamas saw terracotta groups of Theseus 1 
with Skiron and Eos w ith Kephalos. pieces of which have been found. J 
There are scraps of other Doric architectural sculpture in Athens, not j 
certainly placed on any of the temples named here, and a metope of 
Pcntclic marble in Rome has been thought Attic, and associated with 1 
Rhamnus, though its style looks rather provincial 

Between 4.2s and 417 the Athenians built a temple for Apollo on j 
Delos, marking Athens’ purification of the island and inauguration of a I 
new festival It sheltered seven bronze statues from what had been j 
probably another Athenian temple for the god. ot the Archaic period, a 
Akroccru of Pcntclic marble arc two-figure groups with Boreas and \ 
Omthyia at the cast (124!. Eos and Kephalos at the west, and girls at the J 
comers. 



Ionic Temples 

The Ercchthcion on the Acropolis was the real replacement tor the old J 
Athena temple destroyed by the Persians The new* temple was 1 
unorthodox in plan, probably because of its multi-functional character. It 
housed, we assume, the old cult image, but also served cults of 
Ercchthcm and Poseidon, while in or around it were assembled other 1 
cult places or objects to do with Athens’ earliest history The building j 
was begun in 421 hut most of the work was completed between 40U and 
40CS. The six Caryatids (izj|, the statues of women supporting the roof | 
of the false south porch, may be slightly earlier than this last phase of 
work, since they have a structural function (though not a vital one tor the 
main block of the building) The frieze jiztf], which ran around the 
outside of the building, is certainly late Its figures were ait in Pentclfc 1 
marble and fastened on to a dark marble (Elcusiman) backing - an effect ■ 
achieved in monolithic reliefs by painting the background. Account*® 
record the payments for figures on the frieze - the going rate was sixty m 
drachmas per figure, human or animal, less tor children. They seem 1° 


, f: ply that the masons (no known sculptor’s names among them) were 
gi en full size models to copy. The Caryatids are massive figures as befits 
ih »r function, recalling the latest of the Parthenon, but with the clinging 
dr apery and emphatic set of hips and legs that look forward to the yet 
ru icr styles of the later century. Of the frieze we have only a mass of 
fr,i aments with very few near-complete figures. Most are women and the 
t1 , s' figure certainly identifiable by pose or attribute is an Apollo with 
01 phalos, which is a Roman replacement \ 126.5). The subjects of the 
fr zc are not, it seems, any ordinary narratives, but may have been 

1 ited to explaining the origins and functions of the many girl-attended 
culrs of the area. 

he small Ionic temple to Athena Nike (Athena as Victory) on the 
bastion to the south side of the approach to the Propylaca of the 
At iopolis. was built in the later 420** Its external frieze, almost all 
pr* served though in a poor state except for three slabs in London, has 
go n at the front, battles at back and sides |/27-£| The style is almost 
fla i boy ant with areas between the w r cll-spaccd figures filled with 
sw fling dress. This feature had appeared on the Parthenon metopes and 
iu it is established as a compositional device which w ill dominate frieze 
co (position for the following century. The vigour of the battle scenes is 
pi trularly impressive with the long-limbed, sweeping figures, twisting 
an turning their backs to the viewers, giving a sense of depth which 
on 1 comes the unnaturally mannered composition imposed by any 
fn The temple had bronze akrotena, perhaps a Hcllerophon with 
O macra and Nikai, their material is judged from an inscription and the 
ba s; their subjects from an inscription not certainly related to this 
building. 

comparable spirit to that of the Athena Nike friezes, at a slightly 
Ur l >tagc and expressed in quieter figures, can be discerned on the other 
In associated with the temple of Athena Nike This was on a 
bi»i 1,trade around the top of the bastion on which the temple stood, 
tur trig along its south, west and north sides (here with a short return 
hostile steps up on to the temple platform). The subject is figures of Nike 
(V tory) erecting trophies or leading bulls to sacrifice, with a seated 
At! 114 on each main side | izg. Substantial pieces of roughly a third 
°f figures survive and can be fairly accurately placed Pus reveals the 
han.lv of six masters, each w orking half of one long side (probably eight 
> each, dividing the work on one slab, with master A working the 
exit two slabs by the steps, but the length of the frieze on the south 

ms uncertain). The relief is not particularly high but the figures arc 
on lightly foreshortened, and as it w*erc pressed against the back- 
gro nd. The clinging drapery style is expressed at its very best here, 
rcv iling strong, active, but essentially feminine bodies, lacking the soft 
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near-sensuality that the following generations were to add, and the better I 
without it. 1 he carving is probably of the 410’s. 

In lower Athens, by the river llissos, stood another Ionic temple, very j I 
like that of Athena Nike, built and decorated at about the same tune 
(dating has been lowered some twenty-five years by recent studies). I 
Pausanias mentions the temple to Artemis Agrotera near the Ilisvos, and 
the Metroon for Demeter in Agrai must have been hereabouts. Die I 
temples f frieze [iji-z], placed as on Athena Nike, is puzzling and docs 
not assist identification of the building. Stuart and Revett drew the I 
building (since destroyed) in the eighteenth century, but it had already 1 
lost its frieze, of which fragments have been excavated near the site, 
enabling others to be identified in Vienna and Berlin museums. It is I 
worth noting that there exist Roman copies of the frieze. Otherwise, late 1 
copying seems largely confined to the subsidiary narrative compositions I 
of Periclcan sculpture - the Parchcnos shield, Rhamnus base. 

The sculpture on these buildings, combined with that from the I 
Parthenon which offers us more in the round or of colossal size, presents 9 
a sequence through the second half of the fifth century by which we 1 
judge the unity and development of the Athenian sculptural style. | 
Fortunately there arc often apparent cross-references in execution, I 
composition or motif between works on different buildings, to hd| | I 
suggest contemporaneity or succession The development is determined ■ 
with some confidence, given that some dates can also be assigned on 
lion-stylistic grounds, but not with total confidence. A misunderstood® 
decree about Athena Nike had caused dating of the llissos Mulpture* 
twenty-five years too early until recently Several buildings appear, on 
stylistic grounds, to have had sculptural additions at quite diffeftg^^ 
periods. The combination of inscriptions about the buildings and 
knowledge of Athens’ troubled history tn these years encourage** 
speculation about the reason for delays or suspension of work, especially J 
for instance, at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War m 432/1 and for 
years in w hich Attica was annually invaded It all seems to fit pretty weH 
but it is not in the nature of the art, or of sculptors' behaviour, that 
stylistic dating can ever be very close, and errors of up to twenty veart 
arc possible. 
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.. iKjiutiunun woi mtic i -<pnn> ngnt c_cntaurs, alter the wedding, unlike (>lympii 19 
probably. rtic Parthenon south mrtopc* *c Notice the centaur hi collapsing on to his 
back. Tot the pose of 7 (probably with a*<) and it (tyrannic idal. cf $) compare the heroes at 
Olympia 19 K U I Ivor should then lv I hescu* and Peiruboot *-10 - two centaurs beat the 
m vulnerable Kainrus into the ground <cf APFHfig. iafii 
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l-$ %imon bind a prisoner (j), the last (5) moving right but looking back 6-8 - Gods 
seated on rocks, observ ing 9-21 6 - Athena bolding spear in right hand (?), drilled holes for 
atiachnsent of aegis; 7 - probably Hera, in view of - 8 - probably Zeus, sceptre in left band y- 
14 - Warriors tight, wuh spears, swords, shield, probably 9, 11 and the fallen 12 against 10. IJ. 
14 is 19 Men fight wuh boulders: the slipping mantk of 11 is heroic <cf. Olympia igAfl and 
might be Theseus, but his weapon is missing; the fallen 18 might be In* companion ao, 21 - 
I wo warriors make otT right 22-24 - Gods seated on rocks, observing 9-J1 22 - Posodon or 
llephainos, and if tbe former - 2 } - Amphitrite; 24 - a god. 25-29 - Wanton prepare for 
battle. 26 and 27 are paired. 29 » Hanging his bow The heron boulder-tight 'H5-19I seems tbe 
core of a more conventional battle with preparation to the nght (25-29) and action still 
contemplated but a prisoner taken (j. an unusual motif and so presumably significant! at left (I — 
5). The gods are on a different plane, perhaps Olympus, but set within thr range of tbe action, 
not to one side as on tbe Siphnun I rrasurs (GSAPtig. 212 2) 
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forearm of the ri|ch« figurcl I'auv iiw Helen brought from Nctitcvn to Lcda, with, among 
others, family figures (Tyndareuv Agamemnon, Mcnrlaosi and local heroes On thi* rebel may 
be Tvndareus. MmcUw 7 Helen. Leda Pieces of the oeiganal base have hern found It had 
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tat Caryatid from tlx south porch ol the 
Erechtheiort C-op tes its Nome and Hadnan's 
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held phuias in their right hand* (<f Parthenon 
fricac 04). Their inner (m the architectural 
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126 I rcvhihciou tnrzc fragment* 1 - two »wi»m, 2 - man and youth; > woman (?) rising 
from throne with sphinx-armrest. 4 - woman with child, s - wared figure (Apollo ?) holding 
omphalos (Roman replacement) (Act Muv 1071 <11 0.49], 1071 (H. 0.49), 1249 I'll, a37). 
io 75<»1 o J»). 1 29) (H. 0.J2) 
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147. j Icmple of A them Nike t AST frtae The right «W> » ™tsstt»g. Olympta*. K**b All 
idcMifkniiuM arc speculative cjucpt tcie Athena I14I and £e*t» <t<V* w > l h a hgurv hrtwreti (Nike 
>), F.ros (a), therefore. probably Aphrodite (j). The prominent n rtuy be Piwesdon. the lame 
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Chapter Twelve 

THEMES IN ATTIC SCULPTURE 


An important part of the effect of the architectural sculptures of the new 
Attic temples on the contemporary viewer must have been what we 
would call their aesthetic appeal - quality of execution, composition and 
style. They exercise an aesthetic appeal also today, but this has changed ] 
in character since the sculptures were recovered for western eyes, and 
cannot have been the same as it was in fifth-century Athens, partly 
because we arc not fifth-century Athenians, partly because we cannot see 
them in their original state (freshly carved and coloured) or in their 
original setting. Such aesthetic appeal, at any rate, is dependent on 
subjective criteria dictated by the culture in which the viewer lives, his 
education and sensitivity. Another element of their appeal, however, was 
their content. Greeks saw and interpreted their present through their past 
- think of the subjects of Attic drama - and since, objectively, something 1 
can be known about the myths and something can reasonably be 
surmised about their use as parables, wc have here some hope of 
approaching the fifth century’s own view ot these remarkable works. 1 
discount, however, speculation about subsidiary messages that may or 
may not be present and arc at any rate not provable. Many have been 
proposed for these monuments - subtle topographical or personal 1 
allusions, the glorification of women or the family, muln-dimensionili 
(tunc and space) cross-rcfcrcnccs. 

The Attic temple programme was inspired by the historical tact of the 
city’s recent leadership and military successes against Persia, and we 
might reasonably expect some relevant thematic unity in the choice of 
subjects both for individual buildings (in part determined by their deity) 
and for the whole complex of new buildings, especially if. as our sources 
imply, there was some element of central planning. What follows is a 
survey of the themes of Attic architectural sculpture, closing with special I 
consideration of an unusual monument, the Parthenon frieze, and of the 
whole thematic programme of that building. The grounds for ident¬ 
ifying subjects or figures, which arc by no means secure in many cases, 
arc given in the previous two chapters or the figure captions. 

Divine Olympian themes arc unusually prominent. That the Parth¬ 
enon pediments should present the birth of the city goddess and her 
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at of Poseidon for control of the city is only remarkable when 
tv 11pared with the more oblique references on other Greek temples to 
th deity worshipped. The Athena and Poseidon theme may have been 
ta n up also at Sumum (pediment) in Poseidon’s own temple, with less 
ct basis on defeat; and on the east freeze of Athena Nike (reception of 
Aincna after the contest). It was a new story, first recorded on the 
p.i rhenon. A comparable tale, of uncertain antiquity, was told of 
Tr iczcn. which was Theseus’ birth-place Theseus had been a prominent 
hi i in the earlier years of the young Athenian democracy, but he docs 
n« dominate the heroic themes of the Parthenon, as wc might have 
ex; cted. and Pericles may have deliberately played down the role of the 
hero of his predecessor and rival Kunon (who was almost an alter 
7*. 1 ;cui). The defeat of Theseus* father Poseidon by Athena; the military 
in ortance attached to land rather than sea at the time the Parthenon was 
bci g planned and the resources of Athens’ maritime empire were 
be uning centred on the land of Attica: many interconnected motives 
could have led to the choice of subjects. 

he Olympian family of gods was worshipped first, as such (a literary 
rat er than religious concept), in Athens from the end of the sixth 
cci ury. In the minor arts they assembled for a few appropriate 
Ol mpian occasions, often with a heavy literary flavour (as the I Iomcnc 
grt ip on the Archaic Siphman Treasury, GSAP fig. 212.2), or to fight 
Gu ts (see below). On the Parthenon they attend Athena's birth in the 
ca^ pediment, they attend the procession on the east frieze, and they 
an id the birth of Pandora on the Parthenos base; ami on the Athena 
Ni temple they attend Athena on the east frieze. Where other Greek 
citi> s laid claim to hardly more than the patronage of their principal deity 
on heir temples. Athens, self-appointed leader of Greece, claims the 
atn 1 non of the whole Olympian family for what are probably all 
Ail man occasions: thus, the gods bless and endow* a newly-created 
Pandora, the ‘all-bestowcr', as they bless and endow Athens and her 
pc pic with qualities in w’hich they too can school Greece. These divine 
birr I in arc another recurrent theme in Attic sculpture. The birth of 
An na had been celebrated in major art before, but not Pandora, nor 
Hi n (Khatnnus base) - hatched by Leda from the egg laid by Nemesis, 
sire : by Zeus. The last story appears to have been a local one, but Helen 
toe had gifts for mankind, dire ones, having provokes! the Trojan War 
ami taught mortals the inevitability of Zeus' will and Nemesis. A Birth 
°l richdlonios has been suspected on the base of the statues in the 
Hephaisteion (see [240I; he was her foster-child). At Olympia Phidias put 
3 - y th of Aphrodite on the base of the Zeus. At a slightly lower and 
rtu,! patriotic level the hero-kings of Attica arc accommodated on the 
w e pediment, and the eponymous I lerocs of the ten tribes (a political 
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confection, just as the Olympian family was a literary- confection) on the 1 
cast frieze. The mysterious central south metopes of the Parthenon may m 
also depict Alliens’ early- kings and heroes. 

Of the major heroes adopted by Attica Heracles had been dominant! 
before the democratic reforms of 510, and Theseus thereafter. They! 
roughly share the honours on the Hephaisteion, just as they had on the ■ 
Athenian Treasury at Delphi at the beginning of the century (GSAP fig, I 
213). This is another indication of the archaizing character ot part of this I 
building's decoration. It is as though the myth programme for Peru lean j 
Athens had yet to be established. Thereafter, Heracles is nowhere except■ 
in gigantomachies. Theseus has a role to play fighting Amazons and 1 
centaurs (see below) though he is not always easily identified, and he ■ 
may be on the Hephaisteion cast frieze in another episode (otherwise 1 
ignored in art) from Attica's early history. I le is identified at Sunitim (his I 
father’s temple) at Rhamnus (an akrofenon of I hescus with Helen is 
suggested), and on Athena Nike (a possible introduction to Olympus on 1 
the cast frieze), but perhaps not correc tly Only on the roof of the Stoa of 1 
Zeus he is confidently identified (at least by Pausamas) in one of bis old fl 
duels, with Skiron. These stories, born with the democracy, were still I 
popular 111 Athens’ muior arts. Skiron was a good choice for the* pc nodi 
since the fight happened near Megara with whom Athens had re* cntly| 
been lit bitter conflict. 

The new fashion for akrotcrial groups required struggling pairs as j 
subjects. We have alluded to Theseus with Skiron on the Royal Stoa, and ■ 
with hnti there (and on the Delos temple) was Eos carrying off 1 
Kephalos. The latter was. in one version, an Attic prince earned cast by I 
Eos (Dawn). Another Delos akrotcrion was Boreas (North Wind) 1 
seizing Orcithyia; the latter, an Athenian princess: the former worship*! 
ped by Athenians since his help to them in scattering the Persian fleet at 
Athos and Artcmisium (cf. ARFH 224) The Bcllerophon and Chimaera | 
perhaps on Athena Nike arc more difficult to explain since Bcllcrophott! 
was a Corinthian hero and there was no more hated city in Athens in 
these years than Corinth. Moreover, the building’s west frieze has been I 
thought to show a Corinthian defeat. But Bcllerophon too had enjoyed! 
Athena’s patronage, and he slew the Chimaera in Lycia close to the scentJ 
of Athens' final crushing defeats of the Persians (at F.urymcdon in 4 ^ 7 )J 
Peleus seizing Thetis is guessed on the temple of Ares and would cxplafd! 
the Nereids (Thetis’ sisters) given to the same temple. Their struggle was 1 
the proem to the story of the Trojan War; their child Achilles. The otbcf! 
single figure akrotcria are often Nikai. Victories, whose presence needs no § 
explanation: perhaps tin Athena Nike, Ares and the Ilephaistcion, as well % 
as then appearance on the Parthenon' and perhaps Promachos’ (see below) 1 
hand ami the Athena Nike balustrade. 
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The other major and popular (hemes arc of conflict (with Giants, 
ci ntaurs. Amazons) and its aftermath (Sack of Troy). The Greek victory 
y Troy w-as a victory over easterners, and Herodotus says that the 
| rsians traced their conflict with Greece back to it. It had long been a 
p. .pillar subject in Greek art, as 111 literature, and appeared on the 
Parthenon north metopes (doubtfully also a Hephaisteion pediment). 
1 l Greek view of the Troy story was ambivalent and they respected the 
1 njans. The destruction of Troy seems presented as punishment for 
w mg-doing (the rape ot Helen) wreaked upon those who may have 
b* n innocent ot the crime but w ho had to share in the just punishment. 
It is been suggested that the only sack of a great city in the Persian War. 
th t of Athens, could have been equated with Troy. 

The ccntauromachy was seen on the Parthenon south metopes and 
Pa thenos* sandals, on the Hephaisteion west frieze and a pediment, and 
at Suntum. (Also on the Promachos shield, see below, p. 203.) It 
involved Theseus, who may not. however, have been the main reason 
fin its popularity. Its role at Olympia has been mentioned (pp 36-7). It 
w an Athenian-aided victory, with Theseus. At a more general level it 
represented a triumph of the civilized over the bestial (the Persians, like 
all invaders, had a bad reputation) and it happened in North Greece 
which had been generally welcoming to the Persian invaders. 

Amazons arc easterners and come to be dressed like Persians in 
C’ sieal art, but they enjoyed respect and even w-orship m some Greek 
to as, and were allegedly founders of some East Greek cities. Ama- 
z*j miachics arc seen on the Parthenon w-cst metopes and Parthenos 
sit Id, and perhaps for Ares, Athena Nike and the Hephaisteion. It may 
h? been the invasion of Amazonland. and perhaps jointly by Theseus 
an Heracles, that appeared on the Athenian Treasury at Delphi (GSAP 
fig 2 13), an event which could have celebrated the Athenian-aided attack 
b\ he lonians on the Persian capital at Sardis in 499 (the Ionian Revolt), 
lb a new- conflict was soon invented to reflect the Persian invasion of 
At ca at Marathon, in an Amazon invasion repulsed by Theseus in 
Athens itself Which fight is being shown in Classical Athens is not 
alv. ys clear, but it is surely the fight for Athens that appeared on the 
Panltcnos shield, and at any rate, the general message is always dear. 

i he battle of Gods and Giants (on the Parthenon cast metopes, the 
Pa> henos shield, perhaps Sumum, and an Athena Nike pediment) was 
associated with Athens and Athena. It seems often, if not always, to 
ha-, been embroidered on the pcplos dedicated to her, and she, with her 
P r rc Heracles, normally figured in the central group beside Zeus, 
■*° f hc Archaic period on (cf. GSAP figs 199. 212.1, 215; ABFH 220; 
AA' H fig, 187). The special role of the Olympian gods in Athenian 
so ture has been remarked. I heir triumph over what could be taken as 
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‘powers of darkness* would naturally appeal quite apart from the special 
role of Athena. The story of Theseus’ defeat of Pallas and Ins fifty sons at 
Pallcnc m Attica might seem a modest local version of the defeat of the 
giants at Pallcnc in North Greece. This lends some colour to the 
identification of Theseus and the Pallantidai in the Hephaisteion cast 
frieze, where boulders are used as weapons, as in gigantomachics. 

Other battles, yet farther removed from the Olympian, are seen on 
three friezes of Athena Nike That on the south is against easterners (and 
not Amazons, as on the Parthenon metopes). Details suggest that the 
battle of Marathon is intended. On the other fnezes the combatants are 
dressed as Greeks. 'Die north may show Plataca. where the Athenians 
defeated the mcdiztng Boeotians. Mortal battles arc not normal themes 
for Greek temples but the Athenians who had defeated the Persians had 
been hcroized by their countrymen, and accorded semi-divine status. 
Twenty years after their success had been alluded to through the 
Amazonomachies on the Parthenon, it may well have seemed proper to 
show them in the action itself, and few if any who had fought were still 
alive. That the west frieze could show an Athenian victory over other 
Greeks without the connotation of the Persian Wars (which carries 
Plataca and the Boeotians) is difficult to believe, although while 
embroiled in a new war the Athenian attitude to the divine qualities of 
their w r ar dead was considerably heightened, and the identification of the 
defeat of the Corinthians at Megara by Myromdes in 458 is attractive. 

Tlie Parthenon frieze is mainly devoted to mortals too. but not 
heroically occupied in fighting enemies who threatened Greece’s liberty, 
and so a different explanation for the subject has to be sought. That it 
depicts a Panathenaic procession is as clear as the fact that it is no 
ordinary procession, since it lacks the citizen body and hoplite army, and 
instead is dominated by a cavalcade. To say that it is contemporary or 
generic ignores these omissions and many other problems. That it is the 
first Panathenaea is improbable, since this should be attended by 
identifiable Attic heroes or kings and not an undifferentiated civilian 
body, and the ten tribal Heroes belong to Athens’ recent political history, , 
not to its remote past (when there were four tribes). Their presence 
suggests something closer in date to the Parthenon itself. 

Many would assign different parts of the frieze to different periods and 
places hut we look for the unities in Classical w r ork, and the apparent 
progress in the frieze from preparation to completion is illusory. I make 
no apologies for presenting my own view of the frieze. The reader may 
judge how w’cll it suits what is suggested in the rest of this chapter. 

The unities of time and place are definable: the opening stages of the 
Panathenaic procession on the northern outskirts and within the Agora 
The culminating scene is the handing over by an orrhephoros of the new 
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cplos to the Royal Archon before the Royal Stoa. The workshop for the 
•plos was in the Agora and its delivery to the Acropolis (though not to 
the Parthenon at this date) was the reason for the procession. Its 
roduction may also be alluded to in the cast frieze, and Athena's gift to 
uidora (on the Par therms base) w r as the art of weaving. The Panathenaic 
ay across the Agora was known as the racc-coursc (the dromos) and on it 
were performed the riding and chariot events illustrated in the cavalcade. 
At the start of the dromos was the Altar of the Twelve Gods and nearby 
robably) the place of worship for the tribal Heroes, w ho are together 
t the east frieze receiving the procession. But w hat is there so special 
t out this procession that it should be greeted by Gods and I lerocs? Why 
1 ily the cavalcade? Can an answer absolve us from having to accept this 
(i iquc instance of a placid mortal event in such a divine setting? The 
s liemc of presentation and reception is one familiar in Greek art for the 
promotion of a hero (as Heracles) to divinity The cavalcade is, in its 
v. «y, heroic, in that horses in Greek art commonly denote heroes. 
V ireover, horsy hero-cults in the Agora arc thought to have been the 
n <son for the cavalry events held there in the procession. We do not need 
t. 00k far for Athenians recently promoted to heroic status - those that 
d J at Marathon. Athens' first stand against Persia. And the number of 
n lies in the cavalcade (excepting only the charioteers who are no more 
important than the horses) seems exactly or close to that of the Athenian 
d' .d at Marathon - 192. The four-yearly Great Panathenaea had been 
c« brated less than a month before the battle, so the two were readily 
as >ciatcd in the minds of the Athenians. The choice of the cavalcade 
tu icr than a real procession with citizens and foot soldiers becomes clear 
ft rn its heroic connotations and behaviour. Athens was declaring the 
d> inity of the men w r ho had fallen in defence of the city; declaring it 
b >re the gods of Greece and the tribal Heroes of the city; on the 
building which was gratefully dedicated to the city goddess and which 
ci iimemorated the final success against her eastern enemies It was 
at icvcd on a monument, the frieze, which with genius conveyed the 
w ole message in the framework of the depiction of one stage in the 
pt 'grcss of the saned procession, with all its apposite allusions of 
n :ious and civic topography. To the fifth-century Athenians and 
vis tors to their city the statement could not have been clearer. 

Reconsider now the whole programme of the Parthenon sculpture. 

T R re is a physical declension - the divine in the pediments, heroic in 
nu 1 1 pcs, both meeting the mortals in the frieze. At the west, the delivery 
°* ™cns “ to her goddess in the pediment, from the Amazons in the 
mi opes, in a parable of that mortal success alluded to so subtly in the 
n ' At the east the theme is gods and men. In the pediments the gods 
B r f the newborn city goddess; on the metopes they demonstrate their 
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superiority over the earth-bom giants, on the frieze they greet a mortal 1 
procession that has won heroic status. On the nortli metopes the greatest 
city of myth-history is sacked, but in scenes of human encounters, not 
mere carnage; on the south metope* the bestial is repulsed. Within stands 
the gold and ivory virgin goddess. Her shield and sandals pick up again 
the themes of defeated Amazons, giants and centaurs, and on the base 
Pandora, like an Athena or Athens, is created by the Olympians to bting 
her gifts to mankind: a poignant footnote, for she was a deceiver too, 
Athena's own gift to her was weaving, perhaps another allusion to the 
peplos. 

This nexus of myth and parable in architectural sculpture is remark¬ 
able, yet it is only one aspect of a closely interconnected whole, created 
by the artists, playwrights and historians ot Classical Athens in a mood, 
at first, of self-confidence and pndc. which had to carry the city through 
darker years of defeat and self-questioning, when the Greece that she had 
sought to lead and instruct turned against her, and her proud Long Walls 
were brought as low as Troy’s. 



114.1 Ur com mutant of Anuxutiomadn pcAmcm firotn Temple of Apollo Srnumn. Rome, 
taken from (Jrewc I - Hnaelc*. a- Athena. J Nike; 4-Thc5cu* \< wl About 44 °-«*> •< 
I Rome Comervatoet) 
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Chapter Thirteen 

OTHER CLASSICAL SCULPTURE 


ff remarkable dearth of architectural sculpture outside Attica may be 
primarily a matter of the accident of survival, but the rest of Greece had 
n cc Athens’ need to replace ruined temples. (The sculptures from the 
ten pics at Bassac and the Argive Hcraeum fall just beyond the limits set 
i or diis book.) A pcdimental group representing the slaying of the 
Hi, fnds by Apollo and Artemis was taken to Home in antiquity, and of 
vax ms figures attributed to it three match so well in scale and style that 
then association is certain ff jjJ. while there arc others at a slightly 
sn* f ler scale It is far less certain which temple they once adorned - 
Bav. ic and the Doric temples in Attica have been suggested but Bassac 
has proved to have no pediments, and the style is not noticeably Attic It 
is n r even certain, though highly probable, that they came from Greece 
rat! r than some Greek city in southern Italy. 1 he figures seem kin to 
tho l from the Olympia temple, yet dressed as for the Parthenon. The 
sty o weak, hut flowing, and m the stumbling girl (ijj.j) we have our 
firs' xample in sculpture of the pathetic appeal of nudity: at Olympia 
the; was an erotic element as well. But the body is only superficially 
fen nine; the hips and legs could be a boy’s. 

A .other Greek pediment taken to Home has been reconstructed 
rci\ inly (|jjm<i| opp. page). It showed an Ama/onomachy with Theseus 
(|l.?a formerly taken for Apollo with the Niobids and Heracles, 
and ith Athena at the centre. The Theseus had been repaired in antiquity 
witi bronze forelocks (not shown here). It has been suggested (hat it may 
lias been the front pediment of the Apollo temple at Erctna (cf. GS. 4 P 
tig. «S6). 

Apart from architectural sculpture Attica has yielded a number of 
oth r original pieces, generally votive, of some merit. Pausanias saw a 
gr<» ol Proknc and Itys on the Acropolis, dedicated by Alkamenes. 
Tht ime is that of a famous sculptor, and the preserved group [ijj | is 
tikcl therefore, to be from his hand, since it would be churlish to ignore 
nncidcncc simply because to some the work does not seem 
*up< lativc. 

Ef >m the Agora there arc battered pieces of a colossal marble which 
Wc ould dearly have complete |i *6] Ilic dress style is the transparent 
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one of the late century and the rather luscious quality of the body which 
this conveys is enhanced by the almost lazy swirl of the chiton The 
figure seems in a pose which implies motion. She has been called 
Aphrodite, but whatever her identify the role of such a ligure at this date 
is not easily guessed: hardly a cult statue, yet massive and anonymous for 
a dedication, and to whom? 


Another pupil of Phidias. Agorakntos, has been associated with a 
statue of Demeter from Elcusis |i_?7| - on poorer grounds, through 
similarity to figures on the Uhamnus base, and again to the dissatisfaction ] 
of experts who find it inadequate. 

Another Agora piece, earlier, is the halt life-size bronze head com- 
monly described as a Nike The name was prompted by the 

grooves at neck and hair-line which were cut to allow insertion of plates 
of silver overlaid with gold (of which traces were found). Some such 
technique may have been employed tor the gold Nikai (reported in 407/6 
on the Acropolis) whose precious material could be removed, melted 
down, and later replaced, as economic necessity demanded, but it is no 
longer certain that this was the intention on our bronze. The head was 
meant for insertion in a body, not necessarily also of bronze It is a coolly . 
Classical piece, of superb quality, the first original bronze we have had 
occasion to admire m this part of out study. 

An unquestionable Nike is the dedication of the Messcnians and 
Naupaktians at Olympia, celebrating success over the Spartans at 
Sphakteria in 425, and signed by Paionios of Mende |fjp|. The way the 
material is pressed against her body, baring one leg and breast, ant id pot* 1 
the dramatic ‘wet* look of the figures beer in the century. It would have 
been the more dramatic if we could view it with the figure’s wings spread 
and the rest of her dress billowing in deep folds at either side of her body. ( 
This is something of a tour dc force. 

The Boston Leda |i^e| bares her body provocatively and innoccaflH 
embraces the insidious swan. Many place this in the later fitth century*- j 
anticipating the more familiar, rather vulgar group which is the creation I 
of the follow ing century It has also been tentatively assigned to Attic 
temples, 111 pediments or as an akrotcrion, but was probably an 
independent offering. 

An original male bronze head also deserves consideration here [141 1 « I* 
has been taken for a portrait, but we cannot be too sure that rhe traits of 
individuality - the right lips and weak beard on an otherwise normal 
idealized Classical head - arc more than generic indications such as we 
may look for more readily in superior works, and not m marble, 
especially the architectural ones we have been studying, bearing in min® j 
their message and purpose. I he diadem makes him .1 king, but this need 
be no likeness. There will be more to say on portraiture in Chapter 17‘ j 
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We end whth marble. One, a herm from the many in Athens which 
served as w r aysidc shrines, marked sacred places or were dedicated for 
public good (Kimon gave Athens three to commemorate his success at 
Eurymedon; for the Archaic type see G SAP 87. fig. 169). (142I is a good 
llassical example from the Agora, a little under life-size, and its good 
urfacc condition combined with its damaged features have suggested 
hat 11 was one of the herms desecrated by Akibiadcs* companions on the 
vc of the fated expedition to Syracuse in 415. And a marble youth 
iedicatcd at Rhamnus, cut in an unassuming style of the end of the 
entury (14?). 



« ijj.a 


*J Outbids. found tn ihc (Mniem ol Salkm. Rome They had hem overworked m antiquity 
J”*' » |ja i Stumbling Nmlnd struck in the hack (Rome, 1 ’erme 72274 H 1.49) ». Fitting 
-i protecting hrrvrlf with the upturned hick-overfall of her pcplot (Copenhagen, Nv 
‘‘Ol? 19 * H. 1.42) 3 Fallen, funded Niobtd. (Copenhagen N> Carkberg jtyy L 1 65I 








' I' Aphrodite', from the Agora Athens About 420. 

<A. .rj Sing*. H. 1 9|1 

f ' ufour nght) ‘Dcmeter’ from F.lcu*tt The bdtcd 
,,v *11 of the pcplo* u ** Athenae.g 41. About 410. 

(t) h. I. to) 


1 j< Btittixr Iw-ad of 'Nike'. from the Agar*, Atbem, to 
be coned with gold and silver plates The projector un 
the crown t* for fattening a hairpiece, cast separately 
Ipcrhopt the ftamc-shapcd lunpadionl. About 420 
1 Agora Bj 1 H o. jo) 



















11 ’pponrel Nike of Piiotuo* 41 Olympu She n shown 
'mg but mil airborne, an eagle with spread w uig* 41 hr? 
leff, SKc stood 0*1 a tapering triangular pillar umr 10m high 
At u 4 jo. (Olympia 4IV-JI K. 1.95) Ihc inwrtptioei read* 

' T Mnteiium and Naiip* turn dedusted lh*» to Olympian 
2 * a tithe from the \potk of war humm ol Mmdr nuik 
du- md wa* vsaor (m the mm pci Hum) to make the akrotena 
for t tir Temple*. (Caw m Cambridge! 

U' 1 eda with the swan N*r tigun* ban hern rroit ami 

hvii lircd to serve 4* a fountain (Bottnei 04.14 M o.W) About 41:0 

U lirvmae bead from Cyroie, diademed I hit hat hern 
,y ' ;hi .1 portrait of Arkrttlaot IV of (:yrene About 440 

K^'tne II. 0.10) 

Mead ol a marble berm from the Agora. Athens Thr lower 
*t 11 trrtcd as a separate piece, probably a repair h> thr arfttt 
!** 4 * nit nt the scene, or a mistake About 440 (Agora Sa4$j 

H 0 1|) 

*♦] Vouih trom Rhamnuv He held perhaps a stall ami a pltaalr 
^ retards the dedication by Lystklnder About 400- to 
r At* m lvy || 0 9 g) 









Chapter Fourteen 

OTHER CLASSICAL RELIEF SCULPTURE 


T he few pieces of temple relief sculpture outside Athens in the second 
half of the fifth century need not detain us: the next major complex is the 
frieze from Bassac, too late for this volume. There is some other 
architectural sculpture, however, and some large or not readily definable 
reliefs which deserv e attention before we turn to the major categories - 
the grave, votive and record reliefs. 

Thasos has already offered some unusual relief decoration in the 
Archaic (GSAP tigs 22 }, 263) and Early Classical periods Towards the 
end of the fifth century more city-gate reliefs wxrc cut including a rather 
Archaic looking Hera with Iris, and Zeus with Hermes from a 
corresponding slab. 

T he famous three-figure relief from Elcusis |rjj| is hardly architec¬ 
tural but must have been placed in a position of prominence since it was 
copied in antiquity, like the three-figure reliefs from Athens ([299): 
known only from copies). T here is much still Severe in its sty le though 
details of dress are already Parthenoman. The very shallow relief perhaps 
gives it a misleadingly provincial air. Its role, whatever that may have 
been (even a form of cult group for a small shrine) perhaps dictated its 
robust, old-fashioned appearance. Some find it positively non-Attic in 
style. 

Another large relief is in Rome (145), and had been taken to Italy in 
antiquity, almost certainly from Attica. It is probably votive but exceeds 
considerably in size the normal Attic votives and may have been more 
permanently installed in a hcroon. Its interest lies in the multi-level 
composition which we know to have been practised on wall paintings 
earlier in the century. Any landscape effect in sculpture had hitherto been 
confined to discreet rocky cxcresccnscs, rarely more. Add, in the mind’s 
eye, paint and we have virtually a panel-picture in relief, but no true 
perspective since the differing scales of the figures probably denote their 
relative importance and not their distance - this is obviously true ol the 
small mortal worshipper in the left foreground. 

Finally, a handsome Athena in Basel seems to fly like the Nikai (trom 
Zeus’ hand?) and her flat hack suggests that she had been fastened to a 
background slab |/*6| The inlaid eyes arc unexpected in a marble and it 
is difficult to imagine its original setting and context. 
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Attic grave reliefs 

Early in the century the production of decorated gravestones in Attica 
nascd. for whatever reason (GSAP 163). It re-starts around 4J0. the 
I*- ief, no doubt, of the numerous masons whose employment on the 
architectural sculpture of the Parthenon and other Attic temples had 
almost disappeared. It represents a new concern for the decoration of 
tombs of the private dead to match the concern devoted to the public 

ui who had fallen in defence of their country, and conies at a time 
w rn the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War must have heightened 
A enian sensitivity in such matters. We cannot tell whether any ban on 
d tl orated gravestones was formally lifted, or if the new series was 
pi mpted by consideration of employment, or w ealth, or sentiment, or 
j, combination of these. In Athens’ main cemetery family plots are laid 
out and there is an air of deliberate display in the assemblage of 
nt numents wnth their frequent and sometimes lengthy epitaphs. Close 
b\ immediately outside the city w'alls. state graves for the war dead had 
al »dy been built in the fifth century aiul their decoration - fighting 
u ■ nes - will have contributed to the inception of the new private 
ni ‘numents and eventually contributed to their iconography. 

In the Early Classical period, as we have seen, the tradition of figure- 
di 1 >ratcd gravestones was upheld by other studios in Greece, notably in 
th Islands and Ionia. To the Archaic, slim, anthcmion-crownccL, one- 
fit ire stelai were added broader types accommodating more figures, 
especially seated ones, and architectural features could also be added to 
fi trie the figure or figures, which themselves offer greater variety in age 
and activity. The new Attic senes depends on this tradition wholly and as 
ti 10 passes it especially develops the architectural setting for stelai. Much 
ot this is apparent already in the fifth century but its fullest expression 
it ties in the fourth, and the turn of the century has no significance at all 
in the gravestone series, though it docs 111 Athenian politics, and in 
ar hitcctural sculpture we saw that it represented roughly the end of 
A -nens* programme of rebuilding. 

To our eyes, the idealized, Classical style in sculpture exemplified in 
th Parthenon is well suited to funerary subjects - a touch of sublime, 
o* icrworldliness combined with heroic calm in the face of the unknown 
a ii inevitable, and the absence of violent expression of emotion. The 
subject matter is basically the representation of the dead in life, hut now 
' metime* combined with figures which wt naturally regard as living, in 
s ncs of what appear to be farewell, or admiration of the departed, or 
t* ^ethcrncss indicated by the handshake (dexiosis). T he identity of living 
* d dead is not at all clear, however, nor is it always made the clearer by 
inscriptions. Many of the stock scenes must have come to convey a 
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generic message of departure or loss or family unity without the I 
necessity of identifying individuals in the relief. Sometimes the scene is 1 
made specifically appropriate by the epitaph; sometimes an extra name is I 
added to commemorate a later burial in the same plot regardless of the 
theme on the stone. Full consideration of the subjects Of the relicts would 
need to embrace the far more numerous fourth-century senes. 1 he dead 1 
arc not usually characterized very closely, but shown in everyday dress. 
Warriors appear in working dress, under arms, but we do not know 
whether this always means that they died in battle. There arc the obvious 1 
indications of age or relationship — the youthful athlete, old man with I 
stick, spinning woman, w’ifc and husband, mother and child, child with 1 
toy etc., and occasionally an indication ot profession. 

The pieces illustrated [ 1 * 7 - 5 *] exemplify the principal types in the hrst 
generation of Classical Attic stelai. One of the earliest is of Eupheros I 
(i*7|, a slim, one-figure slab like the Archaic, the youth characterized as I 
an athlete, but the stone is given a pcdimental finial which is carved on j 
the slab rather than standing free. The ‘Cat stele’ from Aegma |/*£| 
(fairly taken with the Attic) includes a subsidiary figure but is unortho- I 
dox in showing also what seems to be a stele with cat (?) atop and in its 
patterned upper border. Mnesagora’s [149] ** another wide stone but j 
with only a broad lintel above, to carry a lengthy epitaph Ampharcte 1 
and Hegeso | — i ] typify the broad stele with its full pediment and ] 

antac. giving the appearance of an entrance or doorway before w hich the | 
figures sit or stand, overlapping the doorposts. ■ 

Individual warrior gravestones arc surprisingly few- in the later fifth J 
century, given Athens' warlike preoccupation. The dead were honoured 1 
communally in the state graves, but Lykea* and Chaiiedemos [i 5 *| had a 
memorial for themselves, on Salamis. and there come to be otheT 1 
examples of warriors commemorated in their family plot though 1 
probably buried in state graves. These were furnished with stelai naming 1 
the dead by their tribes and decorated with reliefs of battle scenes. It is 
possible too that some carried major reliefs in an architectural vetting, 9 
like the Albani relief |i„Vf] which was taken to Rome. This is the 
Parthenon style translated for vigorous action, with the swirl of dinging* 
dress of the succeeding generation and some rare landscape details whiciU J 
at this date, are generally referred to the influence of new realistic styles 9 
in panel painting. 

Towards the end of the century marble vases carrying relief dccoratiOWl 
may also serve as grave marker*: either lekythoi or loutrophoroi, both 
shapes familiar in clay and having funerary associations in Athens. TjH 
subjects of the relief often go beyond the repertory shown on stelai and 
the one shown here 11 s*| introduces Hermes as Psychopompos, leader Of 
souls, with the dead Myrrhinc, who may well be the famous fit* 1 
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ncstess of Athena Nike. Three members of the family, at a slightly 
nailer scale than Hermes and Myrrhinc, observe them. Hermes is a 
-lore familiar figure on the clay lekythoi which serve as grave offerings. 

\on-Attic grave reliefs 

he anthemton stelai and broader gravestones made in the rest of Greece, 
\ hdc Athens went without, continued in production after the mid- 

I ntury, but seem gradually to become assimilated to the Attic series in 
*. vie and subject, although there is still room for considerable individu¬ 
ality. 

Ilic distinguished East Greek series of gravestones which runs from 
t'ie Late Archaic through the Early Classical falters later in the century 
t ough there are individual pieces of considerable ment and interest. The 
f» 1 g ment ary stone from Samos [15$) has a supple grace 111 its surviving 

♦ , urc of a youth, which recalls Archaic work 111 Ionia and stands in clear 
contrast with the harder, more architectonic styles of Attica and the 
Pdoponncsc. The strange stele of Knto and Timarista from Rhodes |/6i>| 
is dightly later and far more atticizing in style though not in subject or 
s ipc. From Euboea comes part of a fine, highly Parthenonian slim stele 
v th a bearded man (i6f| whose pensive gesture is elsewhere taken to 
it licate the living contemplating the dead. 

In Bocotia there arc stelai. mainly from the area of Tbcspiac, which arc 
c.. ved in a fine atrici7ing style, though some seem earlier than the Artie 
v es. The horseman is a characteristic motif while the frontal girl 
ot |i6?) is somewhat surprising in her combination of Caryatid pose and 
cl uging drapery. 

In Thessaly the quality of the Early Classical is barely maintained on 
st lai, and subjects move closer to the Attic range, although there arc still 
st 11c unusual themes, such as a woman suckling a baby. The youth in 
hi sun hat is a recurrent figure - in a good mid-century style on (165] but 
pi \ trivialized in the family group on \i66\- The Pcloponncsc offers little 

Votive reliefs 

II record of Classical votive reliefs is rather monopolized by Attica, 
the only 11011-Attic example chosen for illustration here jjyzj has 

he 1 taken for part of a gravestone, and neither it nor other non-Attic 

* ' k reveal any startling new developments 111 the composition of such 
01 uimcnts. 

I" Attica the interest in stone votive reliefs, rather than ones in wood 
or ’ some other medium or shape, may have been stimulated in much 
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the same way as was the new series of relief gravestones, since both start 
at about the same time. For votive reliefs the low rectangular shape is 
generally preferred (but they were regularly set on top of pillars) and the 
upper edge is commonly carved as the edge of a roof or gutter, with 
palmcttc antefixes. and not with the pediment seen on so many 
gravestones. The fifth century sees the gradual adoption of schemes 
which become stereotyped in Attica and then in the rest of Greece in the 
fourth century and later, but the general scheme can he traced back to the 
Archaic period The presence of the dedicator, sometimes with his 
family, and sometimes, it seems, not as an unseen onlooker but more 
closely involved with the divine, becomes increasingly common These 
mortals are shown at a reduced size, sometimes much reduced, and may 
carry offerings or lead animals for sacrifice. The gods stand or, less often, 
sit to receive them, and the principal deity may be accompanied by a 
consort or ocher gods, perhaps to be thought of as from neighbouring 
shrines Heroes recline at banquets (as may Dionysos also |J7<»|) and this 
scheme is one which, as the Totcnmahl’ or death feast, is adopted as a 
motif for gravestones in the fourth century, with the implied hcroization 
of the dead. A growing interest in the local heroes of Athens and Attica 
yields some interesting and puzzling reliefs, including mythological 
scenes which arc otherwise not recorded (i68 ]. River deities were 
popular recipients, and on their reliefs their senior representative and sire 
of nymphs. Achcloos, is often also admitted as a man-headed bull, either 
in forepart or mask |i6p, cf. jt 6|. Pan is another common intruder in 
votives for the more rustic deities. Sometimes groups of gods alone are 
depicted (#75], recalling Olympian family groups on the architectural 
sculpture of contemporary Athens. Not surprisingly, style and pose 
often seem to echo the larger sculpture of the day: sometimes the quality 
is as exquisite as its models, sometimes pedestrian. Some exceptional 
reliefs like (i7j| carry what must be regarded as near-contemporary 
battle scenes and arc directly comparable with the subjects of some 
gravestones; and, in this ease, comparable with the big Torlonia relief in 
the unusual depiction of landscape detail. There had been a long tradition 
of patnted panel votives. and the translation of new pictorial schemes on 
to the votives came even more naturally than on to the gravestones. The 
blank backgrounds of some reliefs, not only votives, may often have 
carried other painted subjects or figures integrated with the relief figure*. 

Record reliefs 

Record reliefs appear in Athens on the upper parts of inscribed stela* 
recording treaties and decrees from about 425 on 1 177-0] They usually 
show two figures, symbolizing the parties to a treaty or agreement - thus 
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11 Athenian decree honouring Samians for their support carries a relief of 
imos* goddess I lera clasping Athena's hand |f77| Moreover, the reliefs 
1 be dated to a year, it the inscription survives - in this case 405. This 
1 *ight seem a valuable chronological yardstick for Attic relief sculpture. 

id to a minor degree it becomes so later, but in a period when stylistic 
t uange is slow or subtle these small figures can tell little. Sometimes they 
v cm to reflect a major sculptural type*, perhaps a cult statue, and at the 
I st they can demonstrate a date by which a particular pose or pattern of 
dupery won its way into the sculptor’s repertoire. 



,rf f y! n, J Un,,K - 1 * wprre, give* can of com (prohaNy. they would 

m bro,tfe ** *°**) 40 young Triftmirmov to bestow on mankind Ucltmd 
f - lVrv*»h*Jne wfeh , torch f nptolrmm it only thghtlv older on Attic vase* i ARf H 

frL„' ' '** JOy> Abou * (Athens lift. H a aoi The detail {avrr1t*l) »bow* a 

^ T **ry fopy ' n New Ynrk {14 i*Oiy) 
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*45 <M*w) Relief found in Rome. probably from Atnra 
originally A Iseto with horse and d«*g « ipfruidid by i 
worshipper, behind a Mock altar Above. at either tick, 
two dcitirs 4te seated on rocks. Mid between them is a 
columned shrine in which wc see the ktwer part of a 
tipire, probably a cult statue Perhaps from a hcroon 
associated w ith a major sanctuary Asklepio* in Athens 
lias hem suggested About 4*0-10 (Rome. Tortoma 4JJ. 

H. ago) 

14* |r»fki;. Athena. I be eyes werr inlaid, the aegis snakes 
and belt tirnansent added in metal About 440-00. (Basel 
BS44* H o.j|) 






• a Gravestone of Kuphero*. from Athens He wears 
hi jUooi ami sandals, contemplating hi* stngiL a hasn 

• I Jetr equipment I his was found near the 
K> c of a boy of about 14 About 4J0 (that he was a 
vi> ns of the plague of 440-47 is pure conjecture) 

IA hem, Ker PnAg H 1 47) 

*4 Ca* stele' from Argtna A youth holds a bird in 
on hand, raises his other tow ards a lantern or 
b»> age. A young attendant beside him, before a stele 
crouching cat (?) upon it 1 hr youth’s head and 
*J r * tre very Parthenonun* The Aainc palmetto at 
tli. . ,p arc jn early example of the type About 440 
(A 1 hens 715. 11 1.04) 

Gravestone of MiKMgoea and Nikcnharrt, from 

* 'i Attica. A girl holds out j bird to a baby. Tlie 
fP* j'h suggesas that this marked a cenotaph for a 

b» irr and utter The age difference in the hgures 
'k "• whom we would take for mother and child. 

** sis that the stele w as not bespoke (or referred to 
*hi , v with his iniithrr) but chosen for bring roughly 
*Pl 'ite The baby has the proportions (especially the 
"**■' * nutu-adult About 440-10 (Athens |Hay II 

























154 Grave Ickvthos of Myrrhatr, who » at the right, ltd by Hermc* (cf. a» i) [mm three 
onlookers. From Athens About 420-10 {Athens 44*5 H. t J8) 




155 Gravestone of Sosus and 
Kephisodneo*. from Athens The warriors, 
with ptkw helmet* and shields, shake hands 
The central warm* and the man ar the left, 
tn the priestly loose chiton, are presumably 
the dead rhetr is no architectural 
elaboration to (hr stele About 410. (Berlin 
(E) 17cm. H. I OJ) 
















1(6 Gravestone from A them Surprisingly, the 
older man carries an ary hallo* - athlete equipment. 
About 410. {Athens 4894 II i oj ) 

Ij7 Gravestone ot' KtrsiLin* ami Pieano, from 
Athens. The woman's gesture with her cloak is 
often associated »n Greek an with brides, and w a 
gesture of modesty or partial veiling About 400. 

I Athens J4?i H 093) 

IJ# Gnvtstoite of Sosmo*. from Athens. The 
inscription describes Smmos of (*ortyn (Crete) as a 
chalkoptes - oopper-smelter, and the disc tn bis 
hand must be an ingot The upper border of the 
relief is carved as the edge of a tiled roof About 
400. (Iouvtc 769 H 1 o) 





1 w (gravestone lrom Samos I he smith was facing a seated figure, 
handing her a fillet or nhbon from a box. About 41-3. (Samos, Vathv. 

H 1.7*) 

ifto Gravestone of Krito and Tmsansta, from Rhodes Ihete is 
annent recoiling around the head ol Knto. The rounded top of the 
stele is most unusual About 410 {Rhodes 13638. H. a.oj 

161 Gravestone from Karyvtos (tuboea) About 440 {Berlin {fc> ?j6 
H. I 49) 




















tto Gravcsionefrom rhcspiae(Borotia). 
Horseman The pedimenral top of the 
srelc embrace* the figure field About 
440-to (Athens Ha* II. i.jo) 

i6j Gravestone of Polyxcna, from 
Boeosu She is veiled and bolds the 
figurine of a goddess m her raised hand - 
perhaps indicating an unrealised 
ambition to be a poesies*. or simply a 
plaything She seems vuung to he a 
priestess herself (some restore a temple 
key in her rtghl lundl and the ungtrt 
dtrss suits a girl About 400 (Berlin (E) 
1504 H t.11) 

1 to Gravestone front Ihcspur 

(Boeotia! The style ind subsea are vny 
close to Attic. The stele was reused for 
Dtodora. and at that time a child 
standing before her and a bird she was 
holding were chiselled away About 410 
(Athens N 18 H 1 JO) 




*6- 1 iraveuune from Kooda 
(TVsaaly). Youth holding a hare 
anil • hall (or fruit) About 4$o. 
{Art ^ns 741. H. 1.40) 


•h7 t invest one fragnseni from 
Megara About 450 (Berhtt (E) 
?IV H 0.4]) 
























in* Votive relief, two-sided, from Nr* Phalmian (Athens) (a) The hero Leitrim aklurn the 
nvmph BjmIo. led bv I ler him. (b) A god xml goddess. the homed river gs»d Keplmm, three 
nymph* Indicated by Kephtsodotos About «io (Athens I7*j. H. 0.75) 



169 Veuve relief to the river god Kcphiso*. from the same sanctuary as r 64 Apollo on his 
tripod at rhe left Before him the small figure of a woman w rhe dedicator (Xrnokrateia! with a 
child Before them perhaps, Kephttm. Other gods at the Larger scale, not identified, jmi at the 
right a statue (?) and the forepart of a man-headed bull, the river god Achdoo*. About 410 
(Athens 1756 II o 57) 



170 Votive relief to 
Dionysos, from the Piraeus 
The god n reclining holding 
a rhyton (bom-pourer with 
animal forepart 1 and phulr. 
with a girl companion At 
the left three actor*, the 
dedicators, holding masks 
and tambourines. Reclining 
figures are generally heroes, 
hut Dionysos (and Mrracles) 
may also he shown thus 
About 410. f Athens 1 coo 

H a 55) 


17 Votive relarf Perhaps 
T r 1 * Census. K ore' Persephone and 
^cr with a god; a small 
I ippet at 1 he left (but broken 
** frontal) The sublet would 
e Attn but the boy ts 
1 *iun' and the work looks 
* ‘Vh.ipiuinesian About 4jo-*0 
I c hagen. N> Carlsberg 19? 
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I7i Votive (? or funerary) rthrf from 
Manttnea iPeJopcwmese I A woman holding 
a livrr (toe dtvtnatiou) before a palm tree 
(for Apollo) Diocima. pneurx* of 
Mantinca. in Plato's Synipmium. tomes to 
mind About 400 {Athens aa& H 1 4I) 

i?J Votive relief from Lleutn Kivm by 
Pvthodoco* (a general in 414/3) Battle 
bet wero cavalry and hop I net on Killy 
ground, the scene dipooed in two register* 
About 440-IO (Eleusis si) 

174 Votive relief from Athena Artemis, 
seated on rocks, a dog Sonde her, a deer (?) 
beyond her. About 410 I Berlin (E) 941 II 

0.59) 




17ft Votive relief to Hermes and the nymphs ;tbrce are shown) The dedicator at the left To 
the right the forepart of Asbcioot <cf 169) ami above him Pan seated on rocks {mostly lost 1 
About 400 |Berlin (E) 709A H o u) 








17$ Votive relief from Krauron (sanctuary of Anemis on tlic east Attica cum) Zeus seated, 
Leto and her children Apollo and Jpiitgrncia before Artemis* chariot drawn by deer 
(mmtngl About 410 (Brauron 11 Ho) 


















177 Rtfford rdifl from elv Acropolis Hera and 
Atbttu, tor a drerrt hmvourtn^ Samos hi 405. 
(Acr. IJ1J. W o^6) 


l?A Record rdid from kleusit. Athena with an 
lUesmnun king or hero, witched bv LVmetrr and 
Persephone. T 1 *e decree concerns local bridge- 
budding. i (Ekam. W 0.57) 



179 Rrsord relief from Athens Athena. Ercchthcus and the olive irrr 
The in«t rtpiion records treasure kepi in the Parthenon 410^09 (Lotwr 
i)i H o ?o) 



Chapter Fifteen 

NAMES AND ATTRIBUTIONS 


Phidias 

signed his statue of Zeus at Olympia as son of the Athenian Charmidev 
! lis role as overseer of Pericles’ plans for the rebuilding and embellish- 
nent of the temples of Attica has been discussed in Chapters 10 and t i. 

1 his must have occupied much of his time, from about 449 to 43 H, when 
he Athena Parthcnos was dedicated. He set his stamp on those 
1 ulpturcs by which wc are obliged to judge the Classical style, and its 
xprcssion in architectural and especially in cult and dedicatory statues 
ct standards which later generations were to covet and emulate. Yet not, 
ntcrcstingly enough, the immediately following generations of seulp- 
.irs. who seemed more moved by the work of his contemporary 
olyelilus. Both were said to be pupils of Ageladas. 

His earliest recorded works arc Early Classical in date and probably 
ere so also 111 style: bronzes commemorating Athens’ success against 
crsia. At Delphi was a group paid for from the spoils of Marathon with 
polio, Artemis. Attic kings and heroes and the general Miltiadcs (who 
•ught at Marathon but died a year later). To this group some attribute 
i :c Riace bronzes which seem from different hands though the 

me studio Copies which have been associated with the same group arc 
1 e Apollo [69) and even the Athena discussed below. On the 

cropolts was another memorial to Marathon, a colossal bronze Athena. 
F 'pularlv called the Promachos though not in a striding, striking pose 
I it at case. It was erected just within the gateway (the new Propylaea 
!i <d yet to be built). From tiny representations on Roman coins |i&>| she 
s t - , rns to have been standing, perhaps with her shield at her side and with 
% mething on her outstretched right hand (an osvl or Nike) - a prototype 
I* 1 the Parthcnos. The shield was decorated with a con tauromachy 
v uch, Pausanias says, was designed by the painter Parrhasios and 
executed by the metal worker Mys. If so it was in applique figures added 
t( the shield later in the century, perhaps in emulation of the Parthcnos. 

I re was also an Athena (Arcia - war-likc) for Athens’ ally at 
Marathon, Plataca. her body of gilt wood, her face, hands and feet of 
ni rble - a rcduccd-ratc version of a chryselephantine figure. 










Phidias' most famous chryselephantine cult statue was the Zeus at 
Olympia. The discovery of its workshop (sec p. 12) dates it securely after 
the Parthenos. A seated figure, bigger therefore than his Parrhenos, it 
was an awe-inspiring work, long admired. It ‘added something to 
received religion’ (Quintilian), and was deliberately, we arc told 
(Strabo), Homeric in concept. Tausanias describes the figure, holding a 
Nike on his right hand, a sceptre with eagle in his left; the throne 
decorated at the top with Graces and Seasons, below with Nikai, 
sphinxes with Theban youths, and the Niobids struck down by Apollo 
and Artemis; on its crossbars, athletes. Amazonomachy (Theseus with 
Heracles, it was alleged); on the footstool, Theseus' Amazonomachy; on 
the base the birth of Aphrodite attended by gods, recalling the Parthenon’ 
Pandora Before the statue was a shallow area of oil (or oily water), 
similar to the scheme in the Parthenon. Roman-period coins of Elis show 
the whole figure, though of course in no detail, and its w reathed head 
[j£j-z|. It must have inspired also many of the Classicizing Zeus heads 
of later works. 

Groups in Ephesus may reflect the sphinxes w ith youths on the throne. 
Various relief friezes of Niobids seem relevant, and a vase of about 400 
had such a frieze on the arm-rest of a throne for a Zeus (not resembling 
the Olympia statue, otherwise, however). So we know less of the Zeus 
than of the Parthenos, 

Phidias made a bronze Athena for the Athenian colonists of Lemnos to 
dedicate on the Acropolis (they left Athens in the mid-century). Its 
beauty wms often remarked and a very late source (Himcnos) allowed the 
sculptor an Athena whose beauty was preferred to her helmet. The 
combination of copies of a head in Bologna and body in Dresden give a 
fine, bare-headed Athena, holding her helmet and spear, and may give us 
the Lemma I give it the benefit of the doubt here, but see above, 
and p. 84. 

Not surprisingly, scholars have sought to identify copies of many 
other works assigned to Phidias in antiquity, some of which, together 
with his Amazon, arc considered in the next chapter. 

1 le was a man of affairs as well as the creator of the Athenian Classical 
style. His work for Pericles guaranteed his fame, and the combination of 
power and fame created jealousy. We cannot be sure whether any of the 
stories told against him have any truth in them - that he embezzled gold 
(answ ered by weighing the gold plating of the Parthenos, which he had 
nude removable) or ivory; that he insinuated his and Pericles’ portraits 
on to the shield; that he stood trial; that he died in prison or was poisoned 
or killed by the Elcans. He was certainly able to work in Olympia after 
Athens. We arc left with the impression of a man w’ho was something 
more than a great artist. 
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Polyclitus 


was of Argos, pupil of the Argivc Agcladas. Phidias w»as assigned to the 
same mastCT and there was a natural tendency for later waiters to 
compare and contrast the two greatest sculptors of the Classical period. 
He was at work as soon as Phidias, by 452, but lived longer, if it was he 
who made the Hera for Argos after the temple fire of 422. He was a 
theoretician too, studying what had always been a preoccupation of 
Greek sculptors even if not always expressed, the proportions of the 
human body - that is, of the standing naked male. He wrote a book on 
the subject of the commcnsurability (symmetria) of parts of the body The 
book was called the Kanon and some applied the same title to a statue 
which, allegedly, he made to demonstrate his theories. This is readily 
recognized in the Doryphoros (spear-earner) known from several copies 
‘*4 -$)• li carries a stage further the stance of the Early Classical males, 
•he loose leg trailing more, with the foot turning and barely resting on 
flic ground, the straight but limp arm on the side of the straight but taut 
eg. There is a clear implication of movement forward although the 
igurc is in balance. The figure is broader, thicker-set and larger-headed 
than the Phidian and it dated more quickly. Polyclitus' theories were 
influential in antiquity but his disciples, it seems, did not always follow 
tus prcscnption to the letter. 

Another famous work was a Piadoumcnos (youth binding his hair) 
isily recognized in copies |j^| both from the action and from the close 
imilaritics in anatomy, position of legs and features to those of the 
>°ryphoros. The hair is more plastically conceived rhan the 
I >oryphoros* (both were bronze originals) probably because the latter is 
1 me what earlier Though some extant copies arc good there is little 
om which we can judge the attention to anatomical detail which was 
so singled out by later writers. From the context in which Plutarch 
• totes his rather obscure remark that ’the work is hardest when the clay 
1 on (or at) the nail it seems that the sculptor was stressing the 
importance to a complete work of attention to the smallest detail. 

Many of his recorded works were athlete dedications, which may have 
1 1 eluded the two works discussed (they both arc over life-size), and the 

• iginals of other copies which look Polyditan. A slightly built one [187] 
r ,s thought a copy of his Kyniskos since it seems to match the 
preserved base at Olympia of the statue said by Pausanias to be by 

• 'lydnus. The original w as even slimmer, to judge from fragments of 
c 1 ts of the original from Baiac. For his Amazon see the next chapter. 

There w r as a younger Polyclitus of Argos, who worked in the early 
f irth century and who obscures the issue of the length of the elder’s 
1 cr. A crux is the authorship of a group commemorating the Spartan 
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victory at Aigospotamoi m 404. One of them created a chryselephantine 
cult statue of Hera for her sanctuary near Argos alter 4 22 . She was 
seated, holding a sceptre and pomegranate, crowned with figures of the 
Graces and Seasons. See [ 207 1 . The natural comparison would have been 
with Phidias’ seated Zeus at Olympia, which Quintilian judged more 
dignified if less decorative. _ 


Kresilas 

was a Cretan, from Kydoma. but he worked in Athens, a contemporary 
of Phidias. He made a portrait of the Athenian statesman and general 
Pericles, probably the one seen by Pausamas on the Acropolis, copies of 
which arc identified on inscribed Homan herms ||M]. It was no doubt 
made after Pericles’ death and showed him as a standing male warrior 
(like the Rtacc pair | The head is not a true portrait, and any 

individuality of features reflects the artist’s style rather than the subject’s 
appearance. I Ic also made a wounded figure, life-like in its near 
lifclessncss, perhaps the bronze Dieitrcphcs pierced svith arrows seen on 
the Acropolis (Paus ) where a base has been found for the dedication of a 
work by Kresilas. by Dieitrcphcs* son. It would have been an unusual 
commemorative statue, showing the father dying in battle. For his 
Amazon sec the next chapter. 


Alkamenes I 

Pausamas says that an Alkamenes made the west pediment sculpture at 
Olympia |j0| This has generally been thought a mistake but Barron has 
suggested that we have two Alkamenes, and attributes to the earlier the 
Hermes Propylaios (‘before the gates*) otherwise thought an archaizing 
w ork of the Classical period. It is known from herms at Pergamutn |#fy| 
and Ephesus, which name him as sculptor. 


Alkamenes II 

was an Athenian (or perhaps an Athenian colonial from Lemnos), 
contemporary and pupil of Phidias, working at least to the end of the fifth 
century since he made .1 large relief of Athena and Heracles for Thebes 
after 404/3. Writers mention statues in Athens: an Aphrodite in the 
Gardens admired by Lucian for her face and hands, a triple Hecate, a seated 
Dionysos, a Hephaistos, perhaps for his temple (lame, but not positiv ely 
deformed, says Cicero). For w r hat may be his Prokne and Utys see 11 , 151 * 


Agorakritos 

ol Paros was another pupil of Phidias and allegedly rival of Alkamenes. 
competing with him tor an Aphrodite. His unsuccessful statue became 
the Uhamnu* Nemesis, of which we know something from descriptions, 
original and copy (see on |izz|). 

Kallimachos 

invented the Corinthian capital and made a remarkable golden lamp for 
he Lrcchthcion, presumably very late in the fifth century. In his work, it 
vas said, meticulous attention to detail was carried to excess. The fussy 
ircss of the wind-blown styles of the late century would have suited him 
ind his famous Lakoman dancers (Pliny) may well be echoed in the senes 
f popular dancing figures in this very style, known from many Roman 
reliefs and other w orks I24.?, cf. 241 ] 

l.ykios 

was a son of the sculptor Myron, known from few references in ancient 
enters and pieces of three bases, in Athens and Olympia Here Pausamas 
iw a great group on a semicircular base presenting a Trojan scene with 
hens and Eos supplicating Zeus at the centre, while at the comers then 
hildrcn Achilles and Memnon prepare to fight and four other heroic 
uds proceed between them. This was an unusually populous group for 
tree-standing composition of the 440’s or later; it must have resembled 
pedimental group but composed in depth. 


Strongylion 

iade an Amazon with beautiful legs, and a handsome boy. which 

• Hiscd the cupidity of Nero and Brutus respectively. On the Acropolis 
1 Athens he made a Trojan horse of bronze w ith Greek heroes leaning 
‘ ut °f ^ description of work such as this, and Lykios’ group, arc a 
t i>k reminder to us of how little we know, how much we have to 
imagine, of some of the major sculptures of Classical antiquity The 
1 figure* known to us, mainly in copies, or the marble decoration 

r >m temples can give no hint of the possible complexity of some 
monuments. 


P »onios 

S* c p. 176 and |fjv]. 
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iHs Rcbrf from Ar*u< A fiRuie closely resembling 
Polycbms Doeypbiwm »#«. *ith a horse EarH 
4th cent < Athens JIJJ H 0.51. Cast m Oxforifl 


1*4 Copy of Polyclitus' Doryphoros, ihr Kniun' 
hum Pompeii brsgmal of about 440 (Napk*. II 
* 1*1 


























I to* C<*fV Of PofyclMiM l>i«taumcaQ» Horn Ddov Original of about 450. lAihcm H 1 «5> 









I8S Copy (on a berm) of ibc hc*d from a «anir of Perxle* by Krnilj* Original of about 4a} 
fLondon 549 H 0.4*1 
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1*9 Mcrmo Propylim* from 
iVrgaamwii. <opy of a work 
by AtVaiiictirt I I Ik 
inwripiuwi rraik ‘You will 
rnofitw 1 hi* tine tutor by 
AikaniciKv the Hcrmo 
before the liatev Pergamiot 
gave u. Know thyarlf' 
(htanlml yr?. 11 119s 
Head, cast in Oxford) 


Chapter Sixteen 

OTHER COPIES OF THE CLASSICAL 


Very many statues and other works of Roman date appear to copy 
, iginals of the Classical period. We have looked at some already, where 
ncy can be safely associated with a sculptor’s name, and used them to 
, rnonstratc Early Classical styles. It is reasonable to suppose that many 
, there should be associated with known sculptors, or with known 
lonumcnts (e.g., the cult statues of the Hcphaistcion in Athens, sec 
but there is generally no consensus and it seems wrong in a 
mdbook such as this to impose a selection of the attributions proposed 
iy various scholars, especially since I remain sceptical about the validity 
•f a great part of such exercises. Most of the copies, therefore, arc 
resented with comment only in their captions, where 1 have recorded 
tily the most popular speculations about their originals, referring to 
some other attnbutions in the notes. The reader may be assured that 
here are commonly very many others. And they arc presented simply 
w type, men, then women: standing, seated, other, alphabetical where 
identified, by convention or with certainty, putting like with like. Reliefs 
come last. 'Hie date of the presumed originals is necessarily vague 
There are, however, one or two complexes which deserve more 
discussion than can be offered in captions. 

Three statues of wounded Amazons were much copied in the Roman 
period | f95 1 . They were of the same size and similarly dressed, and 
although there arc stylistic differences indicating different hands these do 
not seem greater than, say. the differences between the two Riace 
bronzes, which seem from one group and studio, if different hands. Not 
only different hands, however, but different dates have been proposed 
for them, the most extreme being Augustan tor |i0<>). All three (and no 
others, it seems) arc represented at Baiae, 

There was a famous group of Amazons at Ephesus and these arc surely 
copies of them. Pliny says there was a competition for them, judged by 
the artists who all put themselves first, and in second place put Polyclitus 
(whose own second vote is not recorded), who was therefore judged the 
winner. Pliny named Polyclitus, Phidias, Kresilas. Kydon and Phrad- 
mon as competitors. Kydon is surely a mistake for ‘Kresilas of Kydoma’ 
and Phradmon is a lirtic-known Argive. There arc several copyists’ 










variants of the basic types but also a type known only from a copy M 
Ephesus where she has covered breasts. We cannot cell whether this is a 
real fourth, or made up to complete a set to decorate the pillars of the 
theatre (where there were also copies of the types of [190-1] and 
probably more). Pliny’s story of the competition need not be true, but he 
mentions elsewhere a wounded Amazon by Kresilas. and Lucian one by 
Phidias leaning on her spear, w ith a handsome neck and mouth ITicre 
has been lively discussion about attribution of the different types to the 
great names, not surprisingly, but little agreement. Amazons were said 
to have founded Ephesus Athenian interest in Amazons we have met 
already and an attractive suggestion is that the group was an Athenian 
dedication celebrating, in some way, the peace with Persia; or perhaps 
better the recent repulse of the Persians from the Greek coastline of Asia 
Minor. 

A special class of reduced copies of cult statues has attracted scholarly 
attention in recent years, because some seem likely to have been made 
within the Classical period, or soon afterwards, and so are in a different 
category from the full-size copies and reduced versions of the Roman 
period. There arc problems of dating here, but that such a practice w as 
common is highly plausible. Major statues could be echoed in reliefs and 
other media soon after their appearance so there is every reason to 
suppose that they might also inspire reduced versions. These, however, 
like the echoes of major statues in reliefs or on vases, are unlikely to be 
reduced replti&j and their validity as evidence for the appearance of major 
originals is in many respects more suspect than that of the Roman-period 
copies which reproduce their models ncar-mechamcally. One or two of 
these Classical or Hellenistic reduced versions are illustrated with this 
chapter. One important group is in Venice, perhaps originally from 
Crete, and comprises statuettes of Oemeter. Korc and an Athena, all it 
seems after monumental originals of the later fifth and early fourth 
centuries I'0*1 

Another interesting complex of copies comprises four three-figure 
relicts, of each of which several copies are preserved (except .4] 
which is relatively poorly represented). They arc the same size and seem 
likely to be from a single Athenian monument, more probably one in a 
public place - on the balustrade of the Altar of the Twelve Gods in the 
Agora has been suggested, than in a cemetery - for a monument to a 
playwright, as has also been suggested (funeral monuments did not 
attract the copyist or his market). The quality of execution and 
composition o! the originals must have been exceptional. The moody 
atmosphere of the grave relief is here carried into mythological scenes 
w hich are linked not by personnel bur by common though not easily 
definable themes Each says something about the achievement of 
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i mmortality by heroes or mortals Each reflects on intimate personal 
lationships - man and wife [2*9.1), comrades in arms [2*9.?], father 
id children (219 2], hero and admiring nymphs [239 *| Hermes, as 
turd man in two of them, lends a sepulchral air since he is the usual 
ntermediary between the two worlds, but it is impossible to see this as 
rom a Classical grave monument, though it might have supported a 
rheatneal monument or prize The originals must be ot around 410, near 
lie end of the careers of Sophocles and Euripides. They do not illustrate 
heir plays but they closely reflect the mood of much of the tragedians 
vork. 



190a Atmnm |Berlin''LansdowiC' Scum type) 
Copy of an original of about 440-$c. She is 
ivminifcd beneath the left breast. wears a broken 
rein ai place of a belt and one ankk-spur Leg* 
restored after the copy in Berlan The TXiru 
Pamphili (in Rome) variant cover* both bream. 
(New York Jia 11 4 <ex-Lan*A>wnc) H. 2.04) 



190b Copy of the same type ui high rr^irf from a 
pilaster on the ibeatrr at Fphe*u*. (Vienna *»*• H. 
065) 













tyi Amazon (SosiklewCaprtolnir type) Copy of 
an ongirul of about 440-30 She is wounded 
beneath the righ* armpit. betide her breast. and 
leans lightly on a spear Rcvnrrd - right arm and 
breast, left forearm, legs.) (Vatican ir?2 II 2.045) 


IV2 Amazon (Mallei type) Copy of an original of 
about 440-10. She is wounded on the left thigh, 
wears a quisle at het ude and one ankle-spur She 
appears to be leaning on her spear (which might 
nuke her Phidias’) but, unconvincingly, it has been 
suggested that she as mounting her horse, busy 
with her bow, even poling a boat The head 
restored aft«T 144 and arms restored. (Vatican. 

H a it) 



193 Amazon head A copy probably to be 
.ssooa'cd with the Mattel type 144. which 
Sow ever. *c usually restored wtth >94 iPetwonh 
H of head a 2a Cast in Bonn! 



194 Amazon bead on a bronze berm from 
Hercubnrum Sec 00 192 Harrison associates this 
copy with a ’fifth’ Amazon type. resembling the 
Matin, and which she beheves Phidun (Naples 

H, o 51) 



195 Drawings of the three mam Amazon types, as 140-2. restored 


















19* tinmam statuettes' from Crete Classical redin rd 
copies of mommvrnul ong Inals of about 400 1*1% others 
oft hr group koh lo follow 4th cent. rype*> All may 
represent Kotc (Pcrscphoncl 1 Abbondaiua’ 

Probably Korc. reveinhim* the Rare Alham 210 and 
i ompare 2d fr»r the htmation (Venice 10ft. II 1.0*) 1 
Resembles theCapitolut* Detneter 2tj. (Venice is 11 
0 9 2) \ RrialU (he Erechtheton Caryatids uy (Venice 
nftA H i.ll). 4-(Venue 71 - H. 0.88) 
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1V“* Aphiudite Ftejus'. Copy oi an original ofabout 410 Ihc original probably Held an apple 
ithe prize from the lodgement of Para; Ibe bored breast and the lilted dress (an intimation of 
veiling met on more modem figures; make a mot symbolic contrast lor iHe goddess ot love An 
early exploitation of clinging dress for mainly erota effieci Much coped ui ibe Roman period, 
as the model for the Venus Genctnx (ancestor «»f the Julian imperul family I and later serving as a 
flattering basis for portraits of women (sometimes then covering the left breast I Once thought 
to be from Ffcjus. m fact from near Naples (Pans 51s 11 . 1 b$> 

198 Artemis Arxvia Copy of an original of about 44 ° Possibly an Artemis - another version 
carnes a quiver and this type probably held bow and pbialc. The long peplos overfall is bated in 
the Attic manner As».h latcd by some with the temple of Artemis tukfeu in Athens, built to 
celebrate Marathon (Rome. Tertne 8094! H »M) 
























i'W Alheiu from Pergaminn. Copy of an original of about 450- 
jo An unusual figure, the head with touches of the Severe, the 
drew to restless that the figure hat been thou#hi HefkmstM 
classicising made foe the kings of Pcrgamum Mmi unusual the 
strip aegis worn like a crossed ban do bet Taken by some as 
Myron’s Athena for Samos (see an 72) but turrly later Found 
close to 109 I Berlin (E) H t 87) 

aoo Athrria Medici’ Copy of an original of about 440- jo She 
wears a chiton beneath prplos with belted overfall, aegis and cloak 
banging »hc hack, once with shield and spear Since several 
other»opies arv acrolathic K has been thought a copy of an original 
acmliih (by Pludus foe Plauea. or by Kokxe* for Hit 1. but hat 
also been associated with Athena Promachos or the Athena of the 
Parthenon east pediment Close to the Parthenon pedimrnul style. 
(Pans J070. H. 1.4c) 

aui Atlicna Album'. Copy nl an original ol about 44a. To be 
rot need with spear in right hand, timid (>) on left arm The head 
made separately and docs not ceriamly belong Mu- wears a wolf- 
brad cap. tlx ‘cap of Hades’, which 'Uggots to some the Athena 
Itonia of Agorakritot set beside Hades (Strabo, or Zeus Paus ) at 
Koronna Press and features are Parthrmimwt (note the himaimn 
srlvagel (Rome. Villa Albani ioiz H i 96) 



aoa ’Athena Velktn’ Copy of an original of ab»>ui 
440-10. Several other copies of this sire ami reduced 
coptcv are known She held spear and phiale (hands are 
restored!. wears a brief aegis (most of « hangs behind 
her), snaky belt, burnt mo over pepkw with km# 
overfall. Corinthian helmet Often now taken as the 
cult statue which stood brwtdr Hrphaistot in hu 
temple, and so associated with Alkamenes, otherwise 
with Krrsilas fot the facial resemblance to his Pencks 
iff (Pam 4*4 H. 3.05) 

>03 * Athena Giunniuani*. Copy of an original of about 
400 Related to the earher mj w ith slightly differently 
disposed himataon. Restored are sphinx on helmet, 
forearms. (Vatican 4443 H. 4.25) 

404 ‘Athena hue Copy of an oeignul of about 400. 
Loosely inspired by the Parthmov Restated helmet 
sphinx, right forearm and owl. (Liverpool H 1.67) 















ao S At Item Chrrchcl. 1 Ostia’ ( opy of an ormintl 
of about *oo Sometime* called Hephaistrta because 
once taken fin the cuJt statue m the I frphaisteiotv 
1 leer with a box containing the kmhthomos wake 
(Louvre *47 H 1 40) 

jre. irijfiui Athena Hopv/Famrw' Copy of an 
original of the late tth ect* The elaborate helmet » 
inspired bv the ParthctHn Perhaps derived from 
Motored are the arm*. amtnal* on the helmet 
«»d 1 heck pieces, some aegis mak.es (Naples (HH4 

H i 24) 




W7 Hera’ head Copy of an original of about 430 Nov restored Associated by tome with 
\»lycliiut i hr y *r Irpnant tne I lera for the Argtsc sanctuary. where the temple wat rebuilt lateT 
han the apparent *tylr of ttus bead, nor docs it have the elaborate crown described by Fans 
ioroc resemblance to near-contemporary I lera head* on coins where the figure do nr it ton on 
be cult-ciiiur crown may have been simplified to a floral fb). (London 1792 H 0 265. Corn 
-oudon. cast) 



20R ‘Pcmcter Cher chef Copy of an oncmal of about 
450-40. A Classical pcplophorm with brad veil The 
rather matronh figure suggests that IVnictrr' nut be 
correct Partbcnonun style Chert be I n in Algeria a 
prolific source foe good copies (Chcrcbrl H X 10) 

toy Woman from Pergamutn Copy of an twigmal of 
about 4*0-4*-' Presumably a goddrss with uepere ami 
plnair (.*) - Hera (*). Proin the Pergainum I dreary, found 
close to the Athena Compare Alkattienrs' Piokne r *t 
(Berlin <E). R. i.7<i| 

110 Kore (“Sappho") Albam. Copy of an original of about 
4 jo. A full sue version of a statue of a type similar to that 
inspiring the Gnmani statuette 196.1. (Rome. Villa Albam 
H l.*s) 





























It I Korc C opy of an original or about 450-40 I hr sue 
suggests 1 cult statue. *0 possibly Kore Much of the dress 14 
Mill Early Classical but the bunched hinutiou Krmi the front 
aixl r*>sc are not ToJycbun* stance (Rome. Mm N'uovo 
Cap 905 H a aft) 

214 C apitolinr Demetex'. Copy of an original of about 420 
She holds serpere and phulr Compare die tinman 1 statuette 
i Restored right forearm, left arm, left breast, bekm 
knees (Rome. Capitoltnc 644 H 4 Ij) 

21J Aphrodite from Smyrna. Copy of an original of about 
4to Physique and dress are Parthenoitun (rf So j) but tins 
could be a much later, ciasurnuig figure, though once thought 
a Classical original The turtle on which shr rest* her foot may 
be a correct restoration. Phtdu* made a chryselephantine 
Aphrodite Urania w ith her foot on a turtle for Fhs (Pans ) 

I Berlin (E) 14551. II 1 58) 


a 
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414 Hen BorghcseV Copy of an original of about 410 
Probably not Hera. Foe the dress <f the Agora Aphrodite ryft 
She hokis sceptre and phtalc. Restored feet and large part* of 
dress at front The head and bare shoulders were carved 
separately and inserted in the torso The 'Hera Barbeniu' in 
the Vatican is a variant There are fragment* of a cast of the 
anginal from Batae (C openhagen. Ny Carl*berg 47 J. H 
*-«!) 

415 ‘Aphrodite Valent uu‘ Copy of an original of about 420- 
to The head is alien, arms and left leg restored Probably an 
Aphrodite but also taken toe Anadnc For the treatment and 
contrast in dress cf. at 4 and the closely related type known as 
the ‘Aphrodite Doru’ {Rome, Pal deile Provmcic H 182) 

atft ‘Aphrodite’ (*of Daphne’ or leaning'). Copy of an 
anginal of about 42c She wears chiton and htmatton. leaning 
on a pillar The left leg earned across the front of the body is 
surpnsing at this apparent date foe a female statur m the 
round Once thought to be the type of the cult statue of the 
sanctuary at Daphne on the Athens- EWusis road (from which 
a fragment is preserved) and compared with the Parthenon 
east fneze goddesses Cf. ilj. (Naples G Ijft. H. 144/ 

































21? Aphrodite, armed Copy from Epidaurus of an 
original of about 400. She wear* a baldric over her dinging 
and revealing chiton, whose effect in baring the body t* 
enhanced by the sharp, deep folds of the hunaoon hanging 
from her left shoulder. I ler right hand would have held 
the sworiL (Athens 262 H 115) 



2tfc old Woman. Copy of 
an original of about 4J0 The 
date it suggested by the 
treatment of the drew - a 
hcav v htmanon over a peplos 
for the stooping, weak-kneed 
figure. Age or infirmity scent 
indicated by pose only - later 
periods would have found 
opportunity to dwell on 
physical details also. It hat 
been associated with the 
copy of a head hi London 
which looks later Mythical 
identities might be Aithta 
(Theseus' mother rescued at 
Troy, cf ARI H fig. 172 2) 
or Eurykku. Odysseus’ old 
nurse Demetrius of Alopeftr 
Ian Athenian suburb deme| 
made a statue of Lyumache, 
who had been priestess of 
Athena for A4 years, for the 
Acropolis, but the apparent 
date of the statue and of 
I>cmetr»os' work Uth cent.) 
do not chime (Basel BS202 
— H. 1 *6) 


»I9 ’Aphrodite'Olympus’ 
Jopy of an ongtnal of about 
(4t>- jo. For a head preferred 
iy some see we The 
(oddest is seated with 
mutual (except for 
Nphrodrte, cf. 80 j) 
lonchaJance. on a chair, a 
log beneath it (helping 
upport it il the original was 
narhle). A marble fragment 
m the Acropolis has been 
hought from (lie original, 
which is then identified as 
Mkatncnc*’ Aphrodite in the 
harden* on tlie Acropolis 
•lopes. Much used as a type 
or portraits of Koman 
natrons. (Rome. Mus 
forloma 77 II. 1 16) 



220 Aphrodite head (‘Sappho 4 ) from Herculaneum. 
Copy of an original of about 430-20. Associated with 
the seated figure rr? (Naples 6369- H. 0.47) 

221 'Barberon Suppliant*. Copy of an ongmal of 
about 4 jo 10 A girl seared on a low base, perhaps an 
altar, in a pow suggesting weariness rather rhan gnet. 
Variously identified as Alkniene. Iphigcncu, Penelope, 
lo. or as I >anae receiving Zeus* golden rain, which suit* 
the pose and the crooc suggestion of the bared breast, 
but not the mood ami cscpressMwt Possibly indeed a 
supplunt of umvr mythical idcnory. dedicated m 
gratitude for receiving sanctuary. She wears only one 
sandal (Holds the orher?) a motif of uncertain 
symbolism (louvre MA 343 j) 










2 Hekitaioii. Ncar-«.ontctnporary 
py of aii original ol about 4^0-20 
its is taken to be a reduced version 
a major group, possibly the Hekatr 
npyrgidia by Alkamcnes (Plus.) on 
r Acropolis, said to be the first 
ample of the goddess in triple form 
c was rather sinister, worshipped at 
jss-rouds. so faces all ways, holding 
rehev The figures are strongly 
J&auuig The type w as frequently 
pied (Athens, tintrsh School Sai 
0 - 13 ) 

J ‘Arc-s BorgheseV Copy of an 
iguul of about 4 jo To be restored 
th shield and spear in left hand. 

•ord in right. He wears one ankle- 
ig A rather introspective study of an 
popular Olympian, if correctly 
“ittilled Often taken for the A res by 
kamcncs (Pans.) in the temple 
imatcly installed in the Athenian 
(ora. Cf. the pose of ajj Tile type 
is popular in the Roman period for 
rtrait statues (Louvre K«> H. 2 12) 




224 ‘Piomcdes*. Copy of an original of about 440-jo Generally restored w ith the 
starucnc Palladion. stolen from Troy, in the crook of hit left arm. but the identity is 
certain A poorer, fulhlength copy m Naples, from Cumae. (Munich jt>4 H. 1.02) 
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s Dionysos. Copy of an original of about 
o- 30. A copy ui Salerno shows that he wore a 
orr thin chiton and Nxitv He has a fine, 
uided belt ami probably carried thyrso* and 

p (Berlin (E) 526 H i.ij) 

6 Hcphatstos. Copy of an original of about 
0-10. Tbc bead (1) is on a herm. He wears a 
□rkman’s cap. Other copies give versions of 
e whole figure. wearing short working dress 
xomis) with the right shoulder bare, holding 
miner and staff, as on (lie Roman lamp (b). 
ommonly identified as the wotk of 
Ikamcnrs. who made a Hcphaoto*. perhaps for 
e god’s temple in Athens (see also Mi), (a) 
mean, Chiaramana tail. H. 0.35. (b) Athens 

■7 ‘Heroics Luduvm'. Copy of an original nt 
•nut 450 40 He carried a caduenn ui the 
00k of his left arm. the gesture of the right 
>nd (restored after other copia) n beckoning 
enttficd (Karousouf as a Heroics 
vchopompos. leader of souls. and amihuti'd Ro 
monument ni Athens lor rhe men fallen at 
orunna (44?) tor which a verse epitaph has 
cn identified. (>thctw»sc known as Hctnics 
igtcn. The type was used for an Augustan 
utraw of ‘Grnnanum' (Rome, lertnc H624 
l.Rj) 




22 # Dresden Zeus Copy of an original of about 4*0-40 
Commonly attributed to Ptudias and the head thought to 
resemble that uflus Zeus at Olympia, sometimes to 
Agorakntos. Compare the Parthenon fncic heroes (H* 
Otherwise identified as Hades or Asklcpios (Dresden 6 H 

H I 9S) 


229 God or hero. Copy of an original of about 440 
Restored holding sword and scabbard, but the original 
perhaps with shield (as Riace j#-f) ot with club (in right 
hand, on ground) as Heracles. (Munich 29* H. 2.39) 

230 Pudoumeno* Faroes? Copy of an original of about 
450-40. The moeif of the Pnlyclitan Diadoumcnoi iW ui 
the older. Early CUsucal stance. Variously associated 
with Phidias and Polyclitus (London 501 H 1 4*/ 









231 Athlete otltng himself Copy of an original 
of about 450-40 He pours oil into his left hand. 
The stance approaches the Polyclitan but the 
trailing heel is low. Use head still quite Severe. 
Restored below knees. 1 Pet worth 9. H. 1.67) 

232 'Lhskobolos*. Copy of an original of about 
450-40. The style and po*e seetn Polyclitan It 
has been suggested that the type should be 
restored holding a sword in the right hand 
rather than a discus in the left, and so possibly a 
Theseus with the token of his birth, or an 
Achilles receiving new armour. (Vatican 7*7. 
Cast tn Basel Original restored H. 1 73) 

2)3 Dnkoboios (!opy of an original of about 
410. He stands with discus ui lowered left hand, 
ready to step forwatd with his right foot m the 
first move of the throw Rather plump 
Poly t hr an. associated with a dnkoboios made 
by Polyclitus' brother Naukydes (Pliny). 
(Rome. Mus. Nuovo Cap 1II65. H 1,30) 




234 lk»v athlete fNarkivsos*) C opy of an 
original of about 410. Much of the weight n 
dultcd on to a ptlUi. the legs are m a Polyclitan 
stance. Commonly tbougln to be front the 
whool of Polyclitus, the weariness of the youth 
is well conveyed and inspired tin- modem 
utbnqiM’t (Louvre 457. II 1.07 Cast tit 
Oxford) 

2) s Anakreon Borghese Copy of an original of 
about 440. Identified from an inscribed bust 
with the head, in Rome (Conservator!) The 
poet, from Teos in Ionia, spent part of lus late 
life 111 Athens and died there in the 48c*. He held 
a lyre, as performer in a symposion. thus 
virtually naked and wearing a hair bond His 
bead n tilted as if tuning his lyre or pausing 
before singing 1Copenhagen. Ny C-arlsberg 
49t- H. 1.90) 

23A Bronze wamor Reduced version (rather 
than a copy) of a figure of about 430-20 The 
stance is Polyclitan. the head (recalling Riacc to) 
not a portrait, bur this could reflect an Athenian 
strategos (general) statue, and K mills' Pcncles 
tSf was probably such a figure (Hanford, 
Wadsworth Athenaeum 1917 **> H 0.29) 























IJ7 Wounded w jrnor Copy of an origin*] of 
i bout 440- JO He b wounded below the right 
armpit. yet hn nght ami 11 raised, more to strike 
than to support himself on a spear. The pose 
suggests a tentative step down and the plinth 
suggests a ship's prow A plausible identification 
is of Protestlans. the first ashore and first killed 
it Troy Some see this as KicmIjs’ wounded 
man* (Pliny) (New York 25.116 H 1 97) 



2|* Wounded man from Bavai. bronze 
Reduced copy of an original of about 440 A 
more freely posed male version of the wounded 
Amazon type 192 He supports himself on a 
spear, held vertically, his right forearm bearing 
on his helmet crest. Often associated with 
KresiUs* ‘wounded man’ (Pliny), but also 
declared a pastiche. iSaint-fiermam-en-Laye 
H. o.»| 


2)9 (*ii»jhm(|i) Thire-figwre relief* (aipin iif unpruK nf ahuul «ao IO. H about I Mi 
1 Orpheus, lu Thracian dress al the right and holding a lyrr. s^yv gmxlhye to his wife turydike 
who is being u-turned in Hailes hv Hermes, at thr left, because Orpheus. who had win her 
release, could not forbear to look b»i k ar liter as they emerged I he inscribed names are wrong. 
(Louvre). 2 Medea, at the Irft in rastern drew, wearing the loose -sleeved Persian jaclet over her 
shoulders and holding a casket nf potions, deceitfully counsels the two daughters of Ptlus, one 
with cauldron, one penuve with sword (re-worked as a branch, the scabbard cut away), bow 
they might ensure immortality for their father by tutting hnn up and boiling him lllcrhn (E) 
<>25). j Heracles, at left, is rescuing Theseus, at right, from Hades, bur has to leave behind 
Theseus* close companion Peinthoos. between them, who was held prisoner w ith Theseus when 
they tned to abduit Persephone. Restored from other copies arc the left forearm of Heracles, 
bead of Peinthoos. head and nght hand of THrseui. (Rome. TorUeiu. II. 1 20) 4 Heracles 
seated beside two of the lirspcrides. before their tree with its guardian snake The face of 
Heracles and the left figure here restored from other, fragmentary copacv One of Heracles’ 
Labours was to acquire the apples of the lUsprndcv which bestow immortality. In this version 
of die story be persuades the girls to band them to him; otherwise he employs Atlas (cf 
Olympia jj to) or has to fight the snake (cf. ABFH fig. 2.u?) The top segment j late idditaon; 
tlir left figure roiisred (Rome. Villa Albam 100) 
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40 Oirth of EnclutHMiu.it Copy of hi original of 
bout 4.IQ The goddess Ge (Earthl emerge* IP hand 
ic infant to Athena With other copaes of lew merit 
us yield* a fnrrc with other figures of Athenian 
ivih-fiiMory. Given the popularity of birth scenes 
i» the ba*et of cult tutors, the original i* 
unhuied by inmy to the Kate of the At Item and 
ftqikmto* tutors (near-pa rents of Erxhthon»o*| in 
it temple, and to associated pet ham with 
ilkamenes Cf. the hinution-swathcd legs of the 
«belli aoa given to the tame group by tonic 
Vatican, C.huiamuun tail5 Restored H. of 
ngina) fn«e about 0.70) 


a41 ‘Medusa Rondaium' Copy of an original of 
about 440 (?). The Gorgon Medusa head, for the 
fwM tune here shown at a beautiful woman, with 
wmg* in hc« hair and stukr* arouitd her face 
(contrast CZSAP figt. 187-11, *05.3). The »«ylr it 
Classical or classicising If the former. it might be 
associated w ith an Athena-aegt* on i»ne of the great 
stat jct, or the centrcpaece of her shield, but other 
copies of these heads have het \nll temi-groicuju* 
107 . J*d, ug if the latter, n might be from a gilt 
aegis dedicated on the Acropolis in about *00, but 
the type is always treated as bead alone, not on an 
aegis Scholars of style tend now to place it in the 
4th cent (Munich aja. H. o. 19) 














Chapter Seventeen 
CONCLUSION 


Two general problem* - nudity and portraiture - call lor separate brief 
discussion here before we assess what we can of the Greek sculptural 
achievement of the fifth century. 

The modern western world accepts the ‘artistic* nude, male or female 
because it has been conditioned to it by the remains of Classical antiquity 
and by the Renaissance's and Neo-Classical recreation of Classical 
antiquity. It is respectable, can even be ‘heroic* - a term misguidcdly 
sometimes applied to its use in Classical Greece. In life it is not acceptable 
and we prosecute streakers or erotic displays, tolerating it on the stage or 
screen if the story is thought to require it (‘art* again). In Classical Greece 
the nude (men only) was acceptable in life. Athletes at exercise or 
competition went naked and it was possible to fight near-naked. Youths 
and even the more mature took no pains to conceal their private parts on 
any festive and no doubt many more ordinary, public occasions, and in 
the name of religion realistic displays of a phallic character were 
commonplace - at every street comer (cf. GSAP fig. 169; ARPH figs 
33 °* 340 * 364; and above, p. 177). Foreigners commented on this odd 
behaviour and the Greeks realized that this was yet another of the 
respects in which they were different from the ‘barbarian*. In Greek art, 
thcrclore, the nude could carry no special ‘artistic* connotation, nor 
could it exclusively designate a special class, such as hero or god The 
problem is a complex one and the view expressed here is not widely 
upheld as yet, but it must be clear that the fifth-century attitude to the 
nude in art and our own must be very different indeed The male nude 
recommended itself to artists for the ready accessibility of models, for the 
tectonic character of the male (not female) body, which lent itself to 
studies of pattern and proportion, and for its constant use in depiction of 
myth-history. The female nude, before the fourth century, is used only 
as a religious (fertility) motif (cf. G SAP figs 19. 23, 26-7; ABPH fig 
317), for pathetic appeal, or on vases for magic or erotic appeal or for the 
life of the courtesan (as ARPH figs 27, 38, 71, 122, 176. 224-5, 321); not 
as an ‘art form* or exploiting the sensual characteristics of the female 
body in the way the vigorous characteristics of the male body were 
emphasized. That said, it is also clear that Classical artists dwelt on the 
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ale nude beyond the call of plausible or realistic depictions of life 
icluding life acting as myth) A vigorous or beautiful god. hero or man 
ight, but need not, be shosvn naked. It depended on the appropri¬ 
ates* of the theme or setting, sometimes on the desire to contrast naked 
and clothed, as |#5J|- 

The idealizing tendency in Classical sculpture, notably in Athens, is 
adily abetted by the male nude. It is a tendency which militates against 
dividualizing characteristics of body or features. Only when the scale 
tipped decisively towards realism in art and away from the idealized 
\ay (never quite forgotten in Greece) could real portraiture be readily 
nceived or executed. In earlier days a figure, mortal or divine, was 
; entitled by his age, dress and attributes, or by inscription. There are, 
i owever, intimations of portraiture in the fifth century, and caricature 
.is certainly already familiar, so that a figure could Ik recognized by 
: .iggcration of irregular features. The artist had also achieved some 
icccss in delineating ethnic differences (as ARPH figs 23. 126, 336; cf. 
i.x, 377 (dwarfs); 222). In the Last Greek world we find charactcriza- 
>ns, significantly of the male head alone, on coins and gems [2*1], and 
unctimcs, especially with ethnic characteristics added as for Persians, an 
1 lentified head which must be a near-portrait (245 1 . Literature mentions 
I 'i traits, but. in the fifth century, at least until near its end, only of the 
»J, even recently dead, llarmodio* and Amtogeiton [7], Kresilas’ 
Pericles [l££] and Anakreon (235) were no portraits; and they were, as 
ually for sculpture in the Classical period, a whole figure, not a head or 
ut. But it is also in the East Greek world that we hear of other fifth- 
ntury portraits - Thcmistodcs at Magnesia after he had fled from 
hens. It is likely that this part of the world took the lead in introducing 
■mcthrng approaching true portraiture, at first perhaps in head studies 
thcr than whole figures. An inscribed herm copy of a Themistoclcs 
5 >rtrait, in Ostia |2*6|, has some undeniably Severe features, a remark- 
^lc achievement if they are anachronistic (he died in about 4O0) and so 
iten considered a copy of a fifth-century original. Other fifth-century 
ads m which portraits have been seen by some scholars arc (both, be it 
»ted, bronze onginals) the Porticello head (37! and one from Cvrcnc 

lUil 

Incipient portraiture and the expression of rnood in features; the 
option of the male nude as a major subject for figure art; the first 
' presentation in world art of human figures which show* a full 
nderstanding of the body*s structure; the imposition of theories of 
1 oportion on replicas of the natural world; subtle narrative in the service 
1 cult or politics or both; the colossal, in ivory, gold and precious 
' >ncs; the miniature (coins and gems deserve a place in this story). The 
*anv aspects of fifth-century sculpture which have been demonstrated in 
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this volume in its pictures if not its text have become almost cheaper 
by their familiarity Staring at these works, in picture, cast or o rio^nfi 
docs not explain them; indeed their familiarity to some degree deaden* 
perception We seize their quality sometimes in detail, sometimes* 1 * 
seeing them as a whole or imagining them in their setting, but th" 
exercise is one of imagination as much as of observation An understand 
»ng of what had gone before, what had been achieved by other ancient 
cultures, w hat was to come after to inform the continuing development 
of western art, is a necessary part of any attempt at appreciation. An 
understanding too of the life, politics and other arts of a people who 
chose remarkably to express themselves so freely in images of man. in an 
art which succeeds in being both humane and in the service of 
superhuman ideals, Full appreciation is beyond our wit but the attempt is 
perhaps reward enough. 



M 4 Impression of a Mue t hakedony intaglio signed 
by IVxamcnos of Chio* 1 he distinctive bead type 
appears on two ocher gem* attributed to this artist, 
where he is beardless About 440 (Boston u.580 
H jotnmi 


14 ) Coro of Tiisaphrynrv l*rman sat rap-go vemor 
of western Asia Minor Com d»r* and *Gfrco- 
PtTsun’ gems ait for western IVrsian satrapies 
(provinces) and cheist kingdoms were heavily 
influenced by Greek an and many, as this coin, 
probably were made by Greeks lair 5th cciu 
•flundon II aSmmCast) 





£4<V Copy ot a portrait of 
Theroaftocles on a hertn. 
from Ostia I hr original uf 
about 460 (?) I Here was a 
statue of him «n the market at 
Magnesia | remarked by 
Thucydides) and one m 
Athens |l*aus .) (Oatu H- of 
head 0.J6) 
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NOTES AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


GENERAL 

M Hohcfwou, ef'Gereh An (1975) give* 

a good Ki'olHH of <tl* century cculpturv m it* 
content wirii the u*t of Greek art. w.tli vaJuabli 
notev C. Picard, Fa uufotntr aun./m II (1939) » 
outdated hut very lull W Ft* liv Du Shulptur 
Jrr Cmdlra 11983) prewni* tin- nulpcurc b> 
typo. a* doc* G M A Richter. Snilpftirr* «1|/ 
Si uJnf<wi a j the Greeks - i*j?n 1% here the literary 
evidence lor tbc wnlpeor* t» well summarized R 
Kidgway** im'i» mottognph* (SS ami FC7) give 
full sometime* tdio*vm ratic at count* ot nuin 
problem* Cl l tppold. Ihe yrrrih»vii< Phstik 
(1950) i* a comprehensive hamJtxxtk hut our- 
dattd and betng replaced by U I tu b* C 
Rollcy. Grrrlr Bronze*. (jyHft). Style phawi 450- 
370 F H Harman, Ik,tin XII Spurdr (iyHA) 
•wfT 

For subject* K vhcfold. Pit Gottetsaee iu ,h t 
Man. mui lull. Awiur (19.I1) and Die \ rkwiyi 
;iyHS), and UAH'. 

For related media R A Hlggim. Greek Tenatat* 
to* (1967); I Uoardman. Greek Gmn a*ul11 infer 
Pin*/ 11970): W. Lamb. Gerek and Rinnan 
Bren ;n 0'>-'yl 

Note* arc selective. leaiiuig the reader to hirtlu t 
1 Mum ration or dnu iMinm : w ith which lire w ntcr 
due* out ncveuanly agree) 

I TECHNIQUES AND SOURCES 

Tichmqih 

General and *4o«»c S. Adam. /fir Trrhn^u .•/ 
Creek Sntlpiure {1966); C. Blumcl. Greek Seuh- 
ii*r> 41 M'erir (1975). the Mines at UWIt (ccL t 
Roebuck. 1969) yftff (Kidgwav); A Stewart. 
H.S.-I tkj. ivnatC running drill, I> Mayor* in 
H jv«Ji'ioi v ‘*f' |Fv*t I lomann-'Wedcktng. 197*) 
131 p*»h*linig. F Mutlimann. SfdftirmsfMlcrn 
U9<it MNom 

Pointing G Knitter. Iw i.«i Italy 1195,5) lojlf. 
KM ft?. iilT., H Kidgway. Car f.Tao O If 
Withtr (jfiiml (1972) no * 

Colour: P Utu ten ward. Slid zut Myeittomit 
drr Mastik <i960); S Karomou. liJefr ji, *>tf 
backgrounds 

Marerul K l Wyehcrlcy. fls 1 tat. 349H. 
i tg l v tuc 1.. I I rcl \AA 5 iff 

Grave (1975). D.R.C Kent pc in /Vin»/a*p 1 V 
At eh, Tfii.Ui. ted Kempt. !m#j) *.;rt 
Stone ami wood actoltrh* AtJtnia Arcia h> 
PItult.iv (Pau* !. C lllmkenb*rg. the Jindmfir 
Temyelekitmih <1913) l mIF gorgott. R 


Meiggs. Trees and Timber <19*2) eh. t| 

Bronze D Mmrn/S. Dueringcr. Matter Bran," 
<i96«) 7IT. 1> Hayno ^mainly lor mdu«S 
*ao»ng) AA lyfta. Kojtf. 197a. yyoflT.; ff 1 
icntf on h-ff: C Matfuwh- GrerL «„Crr 
Atarnary tiyto*) technu{ucv f or flic wan I 
Noble. A\A T9. 36hrf.; K Ravcn-llaaJHVTi 
*7tf. 


Souacei 

Original*:J.J Politer. Tram -liner hnl Au tog 

» **H Creek oarur* in Rome: F. Panhem / 

' 

original* tn Koine; M. Pafie, t;r KiniirMvrb' an5 
Ktrrphruie 

Lower: Ihe her. Cepirr, A.W I awrcncc. Gnele 
,mJ Reman Smlpnifr (1972) 242fT Greek uy le* 
m Rome; II. La liter, i'.kttm. mm Kepim na< l> 
Onil 't9f»9> PUster ca«* G van Ilcc^-Land- 
wchr. Die anirken GlpiOlufime am R«ar <198^). 
Bronze casting ot copici l Mattusch, AJA Hz. 
rtiifl. Stud:*** in ArlH*u* Ijifitr.# XIV iK?t. 
Lucian, luyp rra^ 33. Repbeon: V M Struck*. 
Uh. M- U?« 

Coin* F lmb(*ol-BlumeTiP. fiardi*cr. Sum 
(ZnmtM ett T.ms. GHg?; repr i*/»4> L Lacroix. 
Let reprt'Jut #n»m 4n sljiues sue lei momiuiri ft 
G. Homer. Sian*™ mj Gentium \1970) 
literary VmtiO C* Uuhter. SS *ummarie* 

for each vctalpror J Ovcrbcck. l>te mitken 
SiknfTipullen rr|H 1971) ownplgg 

source* m original. H. Muart-|*me*. Selat /'a>- 
. Gr St (1H95) origuiak oim! tram, k 
)cx- Blake L Seller*. Thr f.ltiri Phuy’s Cks. -w the 
//fiery vj An (lAytS) orig., train, and comment. 
J.J Poihrt. The Artef Greece inut t»BF-(lvH5) 
wlcctcd tran*.. and The Am tent I ‘tew of Greek An 
(19?*). Pmnaniss Penguin C!laMK> (tram. P 
Levi; I97>). 

3 EARLY CLASSICAL MEN AND 
WOMF-N I 

lr| Kntian boy periups po*t-Pmu«i find. J 
Hurwit. AJA 93. 41if. 

I» a I Ktibemon, 1 H51 ; Kidgway. A S 79!!.. 

H Shelton. BS. I 64. 17 jli reversing pla*e«. S 
HruannikcT, The Tpanf-Slayers 2 (lifit'V* ^ 
Wcixr. AA iv«t. 19HI copttt later group; J 
Fret. I.W9I. iH<if fcluin throne(g|; von Hevv- 
Lamlwchr. op. ut. Bauc |*| W H. Sebueh- 
liardt.'C'. I andwelir. /,/( 101. K<tf 
|#«r| Kidgway, .VS 41 [11] voo I lecv-laodv* i*br. 
op of 2 i. tV Palagu Migge*r* rim n from the 


. Mutual oi the vOf>v of 4 *iatur of Zen* at 
, Myiopw. AAA 0. 61 |m| A Wa*e /H.S yK. 
/Oil • ct >55 , D llayne*. PA 19AH. told 
, tituque. I IMG Apollon sm |i ?| Mittriu 
locntffxr op cit no H3. 1141 A. Ncugcbaucr. 
Br.**»zrn Betftn II no ft 

U lollc-Kavtcnbcm. ImMel /Vpl»«*fijf«rr»* 

,9H0! ongmab (tuple* in \ntP 1 XX. re* lew. 
Hidgwav. Banner Jb. 1 *: MMT) in* 13* | «5|. 

,b fr*|. *ka |rf| l K C'uugd*m. CutjauJ 
\lm,nt jMuenf Cvrnr li9»0 no t» |i*| 
t ( G Ntcineycr, AmPJ III ?»F bronze*, men. 
•omen. Athena K Tbonux. Tili^rreunarurtren 
.9*1). 

4 OLYMPIA 

. Adtiuok N. Yalaurtv Ulymy m A*h- 

10k. Anhtten and Vu/pi.»r t|i/ 72 ) cb* 1 ). 
Uubemon, 271BI; Kidgway. SS ill O lympm 

II ;iH97) 95<F Aiwl 1*11 4- 266 tindplace*. S 
vru>cchi, .-InMi to,'32.'repair*, nrarr.mged 
..tope*. HV Herrmann. (Pympla •: 1*471) 
-StF. «i 519 repair*. 11. 313 lindpVne* M I 
■ iduml hut /Yd. (Wyiwpia (I97<>). r < nmuuet. 
'/ Hy, ill (W- pcd.) and Of flight X 2H1 #f. (L. 
d ). II. (iertiiun, BABenh S7. -olF Imctopc*;, 
H Jeffrey m JYnJi.u CkihH |Miv I Manni, 

• >791 12331! akrnirrci *culptor*i Collected 
*ayv HV HcvrmaiMi (od.), Du OtymRk 
\kulptum 119S7) 

\Ko ou 11I. of figiiTv* < Kanlara. . 1 /: 

•*U Sferope and IlippixLiniu. l/>r/i i\. 
iff and Pei and /Vi. Stgti o/iheOL /Yd. i ly?H| 
•ting Zcu*. K SdietinU in Clou, el Ptar. (Few 
1 Dk- 7 . 197*) i77fF' * *'■>*« F - Chryuppo*. I 
mow, .T A 1 H3, iftafl ca*t L - Amyiliauu. 
VI (mm, AJA 82. 35>lf. nvet g*xl» : 

s EARLY CLASSICAL MFN AND 
WOMEN II 

4 t\ Ihdgwav, SS lOirF. H llillei, .1.1 1972. 
’if. K Fktwbcr. .dJ 19H3.33IF. FtelbtH.. 123, 

> 34). lyoz |27| Kidgwav. S.s )64 |2i<| ibid. 

* . 64 lap) Tolic-Kaitctibcrn. op. lit no hs 
I Kidgway. SS ty. L?i| A M Wixxlward. 
‘1ST 26. 2-s3t.: Kidgway. SS 39. |j21 Hnyerts 
u?H Lyj Of* iUrriiArt V lO.ttl'. I iilln** 
ItrmcT. pl* iov. V. |m| F Chamuux. I'Aunge 
'<*>): KuIxttHMi. iHxit j 131 ( Karnuuw 
U\) 1 13. 41 tl . Ktdgw,iy. SS 621. 1 ilf 
toman plaque with type a* lYwndmt). Robert- 
" iy6f . K Wiinw lie. Ill 94.77If A*uv | <ftj 
/: iKij.^, 571F (r|C | FnemmA II Kidgway. 

1 "< Pi'f 1 (.//]»’ .Sinpirrivk (iyH7i and ui IKf.P 
>l! |.?/ <91 Kidgway. TA 237H late. Dtte 
1 ziMi R*m« (Jooll.m Ane Suppl. ), SQgy). 


6 I ARI Y CLASSICAL REUEF 
SCUI HTURF 

Knigw av. SS 4HlF.j4<* 11. 10* |*jL 46 |-m|- 1) 
If5|. 50. 55 Ifb] 46tf L^f 2|. and H. oy |^|. and 
^/f 71. 3071F !44l E. Berger. IXn Ka-Yr 
frzirrM (1970) fig* Z2 | tr|. 23 (i*). J7 |*9|. 4« 
lyn|, <1 1 |4«|. *4 |*4|- 0*1 |S# '** (1-cuk- 

.Kbea, %ec uu |ir|l. ij>*j |<^| C» Neiuuann. 
Ptvbleme 4 es er llr*hrrhef> (1979) pl 17b I5 * J, 
204 UiL 2obJ#«’|. 21 I##) 

[411 F. Cbamuux. BGH * 1 1411! with tenna; 
Hohertwui. 17H vul. II. Kenner. Tnz. On 
Ihtul 114. 37ylf ptychopompu*. political. M 
Mcvct in For Ihmmehtittnn (1989) l6|fF 14r #| 
Ciuidr dr DtJlutt u./,X| 37 9. 126. |6i |aSI 4 
Karouww, IHS ~i. »a6i!.; LIMC Apbrodiie 1112 
Ilf *| Robertwwi. zuitf.; (.‘at Ferme no *8, G 
finiiicn. .WuixJi.JI. iill Knnst i}. zetf comer*. 
Gat Bestm no. 39. W I Young. It Athmole. 
Hull Bpn mi SthA <16,* 124II ancient: M 
Guardtnci. Af/m. Uiuet 24. vXi modem I***! 
Kidgway. FC 6*. 

K I lohamcn. Ttfre GVarr HelhJ's (195*1 f*H* 
15*1/62 It 1> I |ll|. 71 14-21 - 7J h#|. 74 

iLeukuthea). H Htllc-r, /iui Geabtihefs <«975) 
i>11 l.taLOi6|f#|. K6f$t}. k7 1 52*|. Kh |i#|. 12 
iLcukotbcal. L Pfuhl H M«'hin* Du (htge 
(.ratuflich (n/ 7 ?) ikw 12 |5o|. *4 |#«|- 
j*j| N. kmitolcuti. Aifeit* (19701 iff. and AL 
1974. I iff . 4 Cbirmow. ZritHhr. Pjy Lpter 
26. iigrf 11*| K Hampe. Die SarY am Haria/.v 
(1951). ^4 *| H Hievinw. Die thcsurliuhen 
<„*hrItef) (i96<I K36. K4 !.W| W. Schild- 
Xctndou. ftttus Grab unJ M nii-rriirfj (19721 no 
8; Cal Benttii no. 18. 


7 NAMES AND ATTRIBUTIONS 

Kuhter. SS i^ff tor wmrees; Rufgway. SS ch 
ft 

Knou* and Nc*iotc*: A. Raubitwbek. Dnb- 
.441,**' Trli i i ( 1949 ] s 13 <F. 

Pvlhagora* R.dgway. SS Ml. 

Kalamii J Dong, j/f Ho. i attribute* nut 

|Ki JciA. tn. tty 22fl|. \A M 4 alder. (Tt. Pi'm 
ftyz. Vfti.f 15. J-’ilF Athenian; Kidgway. SS 
«7- 

Mvron Kobrmoti, 3JpfT.; Kidgway, SS K*t . 

I > lift op. // (<«[»/*' iM«wwi.me [19*0): |Ao| 
Cat. Dm ten** 120; |hz B. A K. Scfuticnbutg. 
Iirl/'l XII 47tF, 


H C>111LK C 1 >PIFS or TI ir FAKl Y 
CLASSICAL 

|Oy|L K Cotigdmi. T/T tfj.TR'.’.LIMC Apoltou 
2<xu. Ap«»Uo 39 |dft "| Robcmnn. n> 4 * • Kulg- 


wav, S.N Mr! ,<i Richter. Kovto i (igfto) no 197; 
U\t C. Apollon 59 V. Apollo If. jft.t] Rxlgwav. 
TC iH^r r Schmid*. hr tPl V; / IMC AjXlllon 
49 '. Apollo 41 |#v| Cm I row no. l jo, Helhig 
42 sJ. UMC Apollon ftoo. Apollo j*. |7i»| 
Ridgway, SS ija 17*1 Hclbig 1771 Ira] (i 
Hatncr. M tyja, KftlT,. (. Fuch*. .4.4 19ft?, 
4C^Tlf ; Cur Ikutm no 1 19, I.IMC llcTaklr* 41 j 
4 * [ 71 ] Ridgvray, SS 73. Helhig 1*14. head 
from iol*$ (Vatican). C«u Ten** | a no *9. [74J 
Elelhig 3329. LIAIC Aphrodite 139 1 75I |» 
Orlandim. CManude 119*0) *Hrt . Robert**! 
* 94 i aiwl / ll .nl>urf> ( ourumld 40, it. !_/J 
Aphrodite 14X, Europe 1 |-^| llc’hig 351, 

Ridgway. .S.S 11 jff, W Fnichs, the I'urMirr ifrt 
I»nrjfi Reliefs (1959) sgff. I Stephamdou- 
I ivenou, \eoMiks 11979) 1 1 Hfl Piraeus, 
USfC Chans z\, O Palagta. forthcoming 
HmulaiK'unt dancers: Ridgway, VS 1441., 
Robert**!. 1921., L foni It dansatna Ji 
Erwimo 11959). 

IO 1 HE PARTHENON 

» ; Uromincr. The Sarfftoret of the Pinherum 
(• 979 ) •* the mem amwiucnt source, wich ho 
nwmograph* in Orman {tyftj ?7. kv below) 
lor details. flu>eJ reports important new tlmifio 
and discussions about the building and tit 
sculpture, and lor report* on the work ar Basel 
sx t Berger ui AK 19 and later Uvelul retenr 
account* arc Robert**!. 19.MI B Ashmnlr 
Tnhjfoi ,mJ Sculptor 1197a) do 4. i («p. for 
technique). Ridgway. PC. Partheitoi ,md Parti le- 
r.‘*w (Greece and Komi Suppl. ignt. mcl ail! 
tor building accounts); R L Wvchrtlrv. St* Mie. 

‘*f Mm' (»V n *l eh 4. II Knell. Petulaxkt 
Ikmlnmn 11999); G.P Stevens, Hryvna Suppl , 
view* J Biurdman and l> Finn / hr Snip 
nttfi f) lit* Parthmu, | igftni Am* lev in K 
Icstunonu in A Mnharln, Det Patthmor 
(•• 70 - T Bowie/1> Thimine, 7 hr Carrey 
Drairrnyj of 1 hr P Stulplirre (ly?l) ( ulr C.J 
Eicratgton. . IWieu,i Partkem's and Ifiima Pohdi 
I I 955 )t 1 TM. Lewru vnp.M Cku. Lr.u l, 5, 2*1 
pej<U* to Parthemwi? K»r the theory that rhc*n 
Mras a pre-PcncIcan. Kunonun plan, n»»w gerser* 
ally discounted, **• R. Carpenter, /hr . Inhimn 
ofificP (19791. amwcredhy W H. I >invm«»r jr, 
AJA 7 j, 3391 F Preixdioien in flu*/ a ticautrv. 
Brmnner in Rmr) handr, N Himmelmtim ua 

ttt'nrttr Fritf / Vtruid (n/77) 6 t|| rok ol* 
Plndiav (i Dctpimc, P.trth imunva iiyiia). 

Pi IMMtNrt 

I BtornriKT. Die Slut fjtturr* det P <.n/*f/(nx*3j. 
flu*/ 

Wr>t l llamvon in /^.u;i Hut \rt leu K 
WiafcowcT. 19671 ilf. idonrmcvH A rhomp- 


"."“I'™ '.*• L« 3 « Agor. I .non {«,, 

M. l Smonm lnn, 4 It /JJJ 

Jtyrt /i-rn bnlt iHlIU ,.. Crm/J3rt/£! 
(ed. A Dclrvorrus, 191*7) no. 104 . N YauJS 
m «u*/ keen*. W Fueh*, Bvru : r, 
Povenhm: R. Lindner. JJI 97. to iff 1.1 
IJll « M- Oan. AJA Hi. jcslf not nvci g X 
IK jo. id 17 laead 

Caj E IWrgcr. I urlvm^Ewnyrti 119^8) ami Di, 
Crhtur Je* . 4 *henu (1974); l>c«pnm. op cic 

: Mcr ; 9 ' »toph«*u.) PM . of tcnirv. 

lyrr to. A|>.IK. VU.In.l p„, c J [»,|; f , | Jmu , n ' 
If. l 71 . 27 tt rdcnnticv gods djuxncj ^ 
accordance with placo ol worship in Athcm 
and ui hat. Bromma 1 1977) 1A jlT L as 1 hemu! 

I Pocltmanki in flu*/ D ai Arev E Simon 
1 Af 100. 27irl. G as Hecate. A Mantis, flr/i 
no. 231 IF Hera head?, A Detivom* in 
htrrm (best. Ilaucmaim, 19X1) 4 nf 
Zeus, H Walter tn Vrele (Mem N. Kontoleon 
lyry) 44 I Beyer. H,\f m>. ujfl and ,*• 
10 1 If 


Mtvufu 

F. Btorntiscr. Die Metopot Aty P <»9f»7f. t: 
Praschniker. P Smdeir(!yi8) esp Nand W.t 
Bergei />rr P r*t flu*/, AleJiwa (lyVii New 
fragments A Mantis m AKCP 71 if , f><j. 
Ihntmelmdnn (191*9) lOgiT. BC .77 in. 1J7 1 F..WI 
loa. 1 ft ilf. West: B Wescnhcrg, .-t.*! naitj. aojif. 
Anaam 

North. I. L>ong in Bate! identifications, the], 
ptv-Sack scenes. 

Eau M. I n-crsos. AJA *ft. Z27ff 
S**u«h N Htmnsclmannin.Sif/eisupra'iftifF;J 
Hbfig. Mu, He tv )t. iitflf. kmgvhcroev polwi- 
cai. E Simon. Jit 90. uxiir Is ion, M 
Robertson tn ^iwdan iwi fl/aniheti/kaffii (1979) 
7 Mi* and R»*W I >aedahn. B Wcsenherg tn Bate I 
and JJI yH. 57 |f intended uw over porches; B 
Fchr, Hepiuoto* 4. jyif Phaidra and AlcCftis 
stones — kid ami good w ives. 

Frieze 

F. Broinnser. Drr P Erin (1977). M Roberoon: 
A F ; rant7. 77 * P Fnese (1975). 

C Kardara. At 1961.2.61 If fits! Paiuihcnaca. 
R Holloway, ,-trr Bulletin 4*. 2Jjrt replacing 
archaic offetnigv. Boardman in Eeu. Brontmet 
11977 ! 39ff. ana,EG*/ MaracFion, U Kron, Die 
zehtt Mi PtiyhnJureen (1975) aoafl' und Burr/ - 
hi Tin s, and Heracles for eau as; P. Ivhl, ./ 
li'iirbuiryj'f 7 <*jrrjwW 24. itF. rtxks taUo 
Way well ui flmrf). F. Harrison in Gr Sum urui 
Arch (Essays M Ukompsun. i 9 ? 9 ! 7 >B * ,l “ 
Bu*/ rocks, ihrtcrent epexhs lor N and S. E G. 
Pemberton. AJA Ka, naff. god> aisd cults; II 
Kenner, (hr. AkaJ. lit. 273*f gods, 

Hcvatc for cast i&, and Bate/; W Gaucr m Ikurl • 
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non in Agora. F Siimm. AM *47 U7rt and 
1 cotvali ej Aitu* (19ft 3»ch 4 dirtctcm saenfues 
\ uid S. eau uool\ tor absent Gr ami Paiuirown. 
.lowered by J Boardman m Kuuon yfl ; I 
i r* hi m IkGP o^art {refines Simon): t 
I.alcr. .4.W 102. iHUf. I Mark. Hespnis 33. 
Aiirt gods: l.l>. Jcnktm. AJA H9. iiilT 
, hon*. not hcTors 

\KtmCMA 

dtdgway. PC 7«. I iluider ui Tru Brammrr 
1977) a<jrt . A Dehvorrus m Anri. 

\ mtNA PwirrMfnoft 

N Leipcn 4 fA*wa Parthe mw, a rcmufrutliutf 
Mjrri) |»a 6|, BKbcr. tigs jgH 40H.J Prag. JHS 
»t. «51f- and Bate/, C.C. Vermcule. flu»rufi 
StrAJ I. 41 if- [jo*«I: Boardman. Gymnuiiwm 74. 
Ht water, G Korro ut B*n* l w indows. I- 

I irrison in Lye oj Greece (Studio M Robcrrapti. 
1H2I 53(T. Nike head |i 4 »i|. Ridgway. PC 
ill' iH5 Nike |i*>4|. (i Hafner. 5 tu*ir //6 s. 

f! sphinx on helmet; W H Schucltfurdt. 
Iijp/ II jifl. |a?|; UMC Atlietn 212 3J. 
Mmerva 142 3. 

MtlBiNns Shu in 

. ipeu. op ut and Ha*/. V M Stnuka. /hr.n»* 

■ !iep iinv/P. S*/NA/(i9f*?{ ami fla*/; I Hblsehrr,' 
i Simon. A\l 91, tisrf. E Hamsnn. 4)4 H5. 

ttf (mrl. Stcpbatudou-Tn «•» sou op cn 
Piraeus.J. rk*ctt. A*»«a* 1. jfttT. A von Salic. JJI 
v. 90ff Ulterior. W Gaucr in K'jimvi iHff 

• I OTHER ATTIC. ARCHITECTURAL 
SCULPIURE * 

lzv*ru XIV; J S Bocrvma. .IrJbonan /Gi.'Jmy 
'iu y (n/70) bibl. and summary of all bsuld- 
gs; A IXliS'ornav, ifln.hr ( ,irkr/ih«/pi*rni 
’974• pedinscmal and «nhcr: pis 10a (iisl, ift 
!♦]. jA|ii7j,44|i|#|.4H[iigj. [n?|K Stahiet. 
I.i i»rf>. d from uate giavc A'new’Agora 
c/e, E.B. Harrivon in AKCP 109IF 
' lepluhteion: H. Km It. Stud :um lltaeuitemprl 
v>S). C Morgan. Hr>funj 31 aiort' 
‘Hopes. Incan, and ji. 9iff pediments, cult 

• atuev Dclivomas. op. cit. cb. 2; S. von 

• « kelbcrg AruPl XVtU itrt I'ncres. E. 

I I orison. AfA Hi, 137ft.. iftefi . anfl cull 
atiK-s and base, but not lv* tilts building, and 
I j’rnu >7. 14iff. colour.J. Obrtg. Li Iri * ru 
1 rH (1981) E friexe as Fmhrhctn v 

1 umolpov 

imhim IA/ 66 . K~rt and 7.*. K) **l I >clivnrrias. 
v ‘.vi 1I1 1 and 1 A/ H4. 1 i7#T F Fchcn l.\i 
»ft 4 , iftglf 

^res IMtvomas, op ut ch 4 

'hammis Oelivornas. of' ell iH*f; G TVspt- 


ms. Siw»k»lr ,4jferahnf*vi (1971) - cult uatue, 
and Ervjutt igr- 1 . *»F B. Petrakos. BCJ / 10s. 
227 lf and in AKCP base 

Demetcf Korc E llarrnon. Hesperia 29, |7tf 

C l Hie cult statue 

Jnplai'ed metope Stele { supra) pk 226 7 
Albant nn-topc Rulgw ay, PC job; K S the fold 
ui lea Boehrwgtr ( 1 * 937 ) 3 Ss 
Stoa of Zeus day akrsitena Hesperia ft. 3?fT 
and J9. lioff 

Apollo. IVlos: lAekvorms. cw 1H7I*. U 
Wester. Die Akroietti^tren 119^*9), Pap/ Defat 
XII ii3lT 

Ertcbthrkm IMivorriav, op. eu. 19** ; P 
I Si Mill .1, Ant PI X ?lF tnc/c. RT Wycherley. 
Srutnrt •»/ dfheji* (iy7*l di 5 Caryatids: II 
l autcr, AntlH XVI; L Schmidt. .1 ntPl XIII and 
Ridgway FC msrf copies: Bieber. h£s jH 4<»; 

11. l>rerup. Marbur^rrWP* 197s f». 1 irt mean¬ 
ing R II Randall. AJA 37 . l«>4*f wsnkmen 
Atheru Nike Pediments - HrhvurTtai op. 1 it 
H*5ff; (. Despintx, ADrlt 2»>, iff. reu. Himnul 
luuirw - lyMy) 11 j aH. Akroreru P. Boulter, 
llecptrta 3*, ijfiff. Balustrade R Carpenter, 1 B 
Athmok , S, ,*/ fJir Nifce Tempi* Parapet (lyi'/l 
Fne/cv C Blumd.Jdifty ift. i jsff ; E Harm*n. 
. 4 J .4 74, ji7fl. S arrangement; 76. lysfl N 
subject; -ft. |i)H S uibjcct; E Pcmlvtion. 
If A 74, iort N uibjcct and 76 . 30.3ft E and 
W. Mcgara. Brcbcr. figs 4 7 >2 Authotriy fot 
temple H Matimgly. AJA Hft. )Nitf andcf fil 
•aft. 2S|| Ibvuvx A Krug. . 4 «r/»f XVIII ?rt\ ( 
Picon. W A P Child*. AM 100. xrrtT early 
AIA H2. 47ff New subjects pfop*»%o*l k* several 
ErieMf F Felten. Gr idlMitHir Trine (191*4). 

12 THEMES IN ATTIC SCULPTURE 

See Bibliography to lau chaplet Also T 
HoUcbrr. Gnr.hmhe P/MftwmhiWrt 0973 ); F 
Ihoma*. Myihm und Cruhn fitr (1976): Board- 
man in liye aj Cirrne fVudsrs M Robertson. 
19H2) ilf. Amacom. 

I 3 OTI IF.R CLASSIC:.M SC ULPTURE 

h ff| Cm. 7'envu iu». t ift: Kidgw ay, 1C $4rt‘; (i 
Haftier, Pm ApaJfihKept m hranirfurt (19*2). 
LulIrcsiHirmrr. pis 174 ? h«ij F la Rocca, 
diiiaz.'tuiiuihiu (I9*s) ami m . 4 KGP <iff |m.s| S. 
Adam. Twhiijuiir (1966) Hyff, II Knell. hir/Y 
XVII '/rt li tft| E Harrison. Hestu n.i 
I.IMC Apnroditc 162 1 1 # 7 ] Ridgway. PC izj; 
K Sc hr told in Fat. K Borhrtn^et (1957) vftlB 
|ri>| Ridgsvav. PC I 23 f. HA Thompson. 
Harvard Stud Suppl 1, iHjif. 4 i»*»ru XIV 191 
ji l9| Ridgsvav. hC loKrf . T Holscber. Jdl S«>. 
7On.. A GuLaKi. Klay> uudklasuztu. Xileedaniel- 
(i/ntjrw (19K11 | m*»| Ridgway. 1 C ft?; Cat. Benton 


22 114/1 KlJgw.lV, 1 C, 1 7 gf. IIUliter PC 

45 ) 5 | •#/! HtWt ri* 42, Muf . dym.i Cuadr 
(i«/7o) fig 40 j/41 1 Kidgway. FC ng 

14 OTHER CLASSICAL KLlirr 
SCULPTURE 

Rtdgway. H'. it, jo-? architectural. Thasos 
gates. i urt. landscape, S Britton. JIIS <7. 3*1# 
Crete. Heracles and boat metope; PI 1 aian- 
div .W*u Kin jJ/.i. (1969; p|. 14 (tight 

nvctiitx Ufspnu 1 29. pi 71 (metope m Rome), 
hffl Ridgwav. FC ijWT.; I Sthmcdcr. l«rPf 
XII 103 dC 41 \nr Varfc no. 14. H MetzgcT, 
R.l iqAM. iqHT not Triprolrmos; t.fMC 
Iiemeter 375 |»4_t| Ridgwav. FC mm.. L 
Besebi, -*l«w 45,6. si irt l#4*l Rnigway. f ( )*f. 
t. Berger. . IK 10, H»|f . K l nom.iv /J/97.4?lf . 
LIM< Athena 4 i° 

Attn grave reheft: D.i Kurt/ I Boardm.in. 
( irtei* tonal Chimi (I V 7 « I sh *> .md passim II 
Schmaltz Cwrfoviir GrobuUtfs (19K3). J hrd. 
Lrj inrlptrim MtUfUfi anonynui (19*9); U Stup- 
pcnch, Staauhegtafmb un a f^iratj^rjimat ; 1977). 
C. Clarrmont, Cr Ki*m Rye. Stud. ij. 49^ 
warriors on reliefs K.f lobaitsro. .do* 

Refiep 0 v 5 *> with figs 4 frjii), s | mj|, u 114a). 

U ii |Mil. 17 I155J. ii |m;|. *2 (154 . 

Robertson tktrt .. j«\a| | «5^|. Ridgwav. K 
M4|T. 14 ft J#4^|- U4f. |mi|; < 

Claim* wit. Gramtotte and F pi'ruin (1970) nos 22 

l*/a|. 11 |M 4 |. M Car HeoliW Kig IjssI. 

*UW 7 V.V 3 ff I * 471 

Vase markers B Scbnultz, ( Wrw.ii ;u Jetton 
Monnorkkyrfun <1970}. G KsWula. Marm^kk 
If Aw* (1974) and cf C IMtJ. /Uf»/., intrl. t; 
Cbmnonr in Sju,bf . 1*1*1 Bfon^lrrnhaiim (1979) 
lOiflT |M 4 |- 

Non-Attic grave reliefs Kurtz/ISoardman. op. 
nr 22 iH.; Kidgway, FC 134 |i<v|. 14M 
Boeotian; lohamcn, op fit tig 00 | roi |, L 
Ptuhl. II Mdhtut, Du o>tor (.tabirltrf* (1977) 
no* 54 IMi). 4* i'M* I* Zankcr. IK 9, K»lf 
|».W|. | rrcl. Ill », )<V7tf jciJ j. y^rf |i 6 o|;G 
R.doiwAlt . JJI 2H 1 1 1 '/j, W VhilJ- 

Xevmioii, /t«*r.. <ir,»f mrJ I Veto rr hr A (n/72); 
PM Kzicr 1 Rot me, R.v.*r ,uJ II CJr.vi- 
I (•ntAjtaMj I1957). L 1 llciinbcTg, JmPI XII 
l<lf Botsifian, II IlKiiittr. Oi« riir»wh>./reM 
< '.rabu h,h 119A5) ium i<; | if« . 7| ior* | AAA I j. 

4 * J»|J Bicuutz,no. 10 suckling, ti BAalakn, 
AM 77 . lv?tl Hiratc, Cat HnUn Ki* liM, 
K11 | iOs J. K>6|jft<j 

V»xive relicts L ifuitnumi. lit. BV »hrrhrfr 
ti<Xo); Neumann, op. nt. (eh 6 ) 34. iVr |ito»|, 49 
!»M|. 4 *>. 74 |/ V|, 4; \t:, 4 is :r'f|.to|« 7 jl 
Ridgwav. H: nit! |iftt 9| 144 1 1 -y|, 135I.. 

|/ 7 j|'. H Mobius, Sn*/u I ana (i9t**r; mH 
1 1 741 ; I He si In AJA 47/*. *srt ; C Way well. 


USA 6a. tytf chanot reliefs. R B rhoiu,,^ 
Mrtiigam. AM to. lt f .kuh-fcau; t m 2 S“ 
fsoul.iu. CUtnw of Atu, I , 9 nr krlieh | 

C.u Rrrhn K„< M|, KH. |r 74 | ^ 

Rrcoid rcbetk: Robertson. 373; || Stniet ftu 
47. golf * Im, ph *, 9.1 (174). R. Meiggnjy \\ 

tx'wu. Sr/ C*z. Uta. Iw. om A4 j»79|. 94 ( l7 .| 

I > NAMES ANP ATTKIBUTIONS 

RH'htet. SS eh- j for KHircre 
Phidias G Bream. hoHam Hdud (,».,s 
Prom^hm Ridgway. FC iM>, A Ltnfcrt t\# 
97 . STtl 7 <us Uotsrrrvon. ju.rt . Ridgwav FC 
I 67 f; Bream. oj». cr pk?i ] hcad.l t^ruk 
Dn Zrio dr> P‘» li«isa) ph 1 17 head 01, *m' 
Ann throne ) Rule. / Vr 7 knut drs 7 * Mi ( ujt> 7 \ 
Beeattl. s>p. nt pit 74 6 Niobtd*; C V,vcl- 
polilJ^/95. 1970 Ntobids;G.V Cimtili Sdf 
•TAu, 39. 101 ri Nnthidv B Shelton ill Ey* of 
Curivt {Studies M RsibcTtson. 19M1) mafl 
Niobids on vase. I bn filer, <%t fab^lu ftr \q. 
75 ll ami 45. tlf sphinxes Lemnia I rnfert 
op nt.: Bicber, rigs 394 7, K.J Hartiwiti. .-I/.4 
H 7 . Ujrt dotihtt reeumtruction and idem tty 
answered by O Pala^ia. AJA 91. Siff. || 
Protnnann.jb. SiaarJ, Ktmv Drndrn 19K4. 71T; 
E II Harmon in A.irran «ot IT. UMC Minerva 

141. 

Polyelitut Robertson, ]:Mf Ridoway, FC 
4oifl . |> Arnold. Dir Folyll,tn,nbf*'Wt 
A Srewarr. IHS «gs. i^itf the Cansm; E 
Berger. -IK' ji. ysrT |/^r|: UMC Apuikm 4 (4 
liW’J: (lot. Sen- Ynit no |H. 

Kresilas Richter, fti toitf.; A Raubits* lick. 

I ■ 19491 s H ,it !» i 1 

mails. 1 'irirriifcli k/at* So weyfrnk«pfr (19^1) 
Alkammcs I, II: RoK-rtson. jxttf, Kidgway, 
FC 174R. W.ll Vdmehhardt. Ukanirttn 
{• 9771 .J P Barron. BIC$ 31, lyylf. Hermt If 
Willcrv_/J/ H4. tylf ; A Hetitury. BCH 103, 
> 47 ^ 

Agorakritest see mi. to Chapter 1 1 iRIumimt). 
Kallnnaehot. dancers Ridgway. F<' iiolf. 
fuihs. I ..rkUrr 7»d.; Birber. tigs 495 \vfj. 
Lvkiot I ,H Jelfrry m Sjefe (Mem. N. K»mto* 
Icon. t9Jfo) si If 

Strongybon; A R.uihitschck. PrA'itiaiw .Irk 
Arr. (1949) 144I'- 


Ifi OTHER COPIES l>b I HI CLASSICAL 

| MM* v) M Weber Jtfl 91. jKtl and 99. TtR, m 
Kj»uv» 134R. Ridgwav. AJA 7H, rd., /<? :44b 
and h. Harr>so«i m fcyr of Gttrwe Studies M 
RobcTtvcsn, 19KJI 79n dare; W. Cimer ui 
intuit (Pest. R I lampe. 19K0) 401H purpose 
and setting: T. I>ohrn, JJI 94. llitf. review: 
Uietver. lip 1 14; LISfC Ainazone»6o4 7 I 
Cat \nr York no 17: Boardman. AJA H4. I * * • 


belt. |mi | Helhig 4-^1 |*«/| Hedhig tjA; M 
Weber. JJI 93 - * 75 d head 
,jtf| K K ibirv-jahn, -InrW XI, Ridgvtiv, W. 
i d.. S Karouvou, JHS 9 4 . and AM Hi, 

, *1 f ar Munuh m» » 5 : L 1 MC Ucmrter 

, s r* |i97| W Hubs ni f rit VWriferr (19V4) 
r.tl . S Karouvou. 1 AJ 151 BirbcT. tigs 
:4 <9: UMC Aphrtulite 435 4<* [ilM* 1 • Wlbi>: 

s; f.'ar. 1 etine I 2 m» tnH Ridgwav. fC 
.4 jf . BiebcT. fig IH9I'.. UMC Artem.-s I Hina e. 
149) !r/' VII no ii; H. Bulk in Frrt. .dnnfr 
i9»tl #»j|t Samos gtsmp |/w| Ridgwav. t(. 
f*>t . G. DrtPintt, AkroJithj 2 jin-i LIAR 

\thma i?:. Minerva 144. |.*erj! I lelbig ) 24 l C 
I tesptnts. SymMe (ig?i| U^'n Ath Itonu, 

1 /\ft. Minerva 147 |av| Ridgwav. FC 17M.. 

1 llarnsssti, A 9 A Hi. 1501I ; cf f.ar Mmub ihs 
: Bk-Isci tigs 551 3: UMC Athena 147. 
Muicrva 14c* (i Waywdl. Bvi ras, j 7NT 
\thnut with Corinthian helmets P Karanas- 
. 1 vs is. A M 102, 343 H copies Of Alhenas. |.v?| 
Irlbig 449. Bicber. figs $ 54 fio; UMC Minerva 
s4. JA>4| Was writ, *vp dt. j? 6 f.; J_/.\fC 
Miners^145 |a*jl ihsd 177: BkKt. Iigs 17: *5. 

• f.\/C 7 Athena is 1 2■ Minerva 149 |.vO| A 
**vyvs Idl If. HHrt and iS. i 44 f! . UMC 
Minerva 14H |.v-j Ridgwav. FC 2)4. UMC 
1 lerj ixa 1 2of | Ridgwav. I ( • s»*. | I Koig JJt 
- i, ^4lf as Kalainis Aplnoelite. L/\|( Aphfsv- 
Itu 140 (jivj dip VII no i); Ridgwav. /•< 
sr; ; U.M( Aphrsxlite i4t |J 7 .'| Hrlbig IRii 

Kidgway. FC 195!.. UMC Aphrodite 149 |/rr| 
llelhig a 71 •*. LtM(.' Denteter 53 [u/| llelbig 
! ;HT: Rxigwav. FC I97C. UMl I >cmeter 55 
•I«J Cot Berlin Ks. Ruigwav, FC it?: Hicber. 

1 gs 435 7. LfMC Aphrs>vliu i? 4 ‘ *' |/» 4 l F 

• '•nilscn. Cat VyC no 047. cf. Car Tmm no. 

1 >9; Buber, figs rtio 71; IJMC llrra nxi. 

Bielefeld. AntPI XVII 57R Anadne; Kidg- 
sav FC Ji7f . UMl Aphrodite *57 Ibma 
./#! Kidgway, FC *16; E. Harmon. AJA *1. 
-r«n A Ikamrnrs, S. Hiller. IK 19. JUtf. 
Useber, hp 43H 40; LfMC Aphrudiie 'Hs, si 
eifUaphni: .fair/V VIII lyif.l- |-M7|E Bulckld. 
M to. •/»«.; LfMC Aphrodite 24) s |/H »1 
Kxlgwav, FC ijof.; t. Berger, .IK 11. r*Trt 
14) Helbig 1229. Ridgwav, FC 234R • A 
! K-tivorrias, d,\| gj, if! AJJkamcncv LI\I( 
Aphrodite Hi9f V M Srroeka. Ml Hi, 

t lot!.: cf. Car .Munich no. 10. L 1 MC Aphrodite 
:2 jiil | Uidgvyav J C i tifl’.: J. Pong. /Jl Ho, 
hH Alkmenc S. Karmmiu. IK 1 1. 141!’ 

I Vuiae: Huber, figs d s; LfMC Pniae i' (i 
I Hspmis in Prakr. .X/l Syurdr. !ii>shi r*stT U* hy 
I Vlnnracncv |iii| b Eckstein. -imPJ IV 27 ff . I 
Kimi*. /Khali (i.*t|J. Ilian. Auft*f XII 

vtf . B. breyer-Schauenbur g. Jdl 77, iijfl . et 
Cm MniuJi no. 16: P Bnmcao tit R4y<uinrHtr«ir 
Hotnm.C. Pelvoye. 19^2^ «? 7 R «ceprical 


UMC Arcs ly |i.*4j Cm .Wmti.li no. 9. Uidg* 
way, FfT l8tf.; W H S. hui bhardi, istl.. 

| Pong, Hiintio b.h 14. asd ; H.v. Ilcmtzc. 
KM Ti. »i & . UMC Piewncdcs 1 »H I225I Cm 
Berlin ms 4- Ridgwav FC 237 cLmxtzuig. | 
Pung./d/ Ho. iTTlf Kalanns; LfMC Pionyms 
Hi l/.^l Helbig 293; S. Karousou. I\f r*j 70. 

anel R \ 196*. 13iff; E Harrnoti. AJ ! Hi, 
i|Mf. N Pltuaklas. .Uhrfril A. liilf. / IMC 
He^sh ovtsw (*>, 12271 Hclhg iji6. ( M f r/t*u 

I 2. no. 2H, Ridgwav. FC ii^ff . S KniWWfl, 
AM 7 * 1 . virt pyebopompsuej224*j l Ciutuiv. 

/iui nnJ /from- (193P iort . G iVspmis. 
.SjdmMi t ttlf . ef. Cat Almwi.hiio 13 I229JC1U 
AfiiiuJi no 1 1. L Berger. dK 13. Jigif. Myron. 
Samos; V M Stonka m Kauon ritft. (2i^| I* 
/anker. Ktmssniiift Stst. (1974) «3 rt ^nd R»dg- 
w-.iv. FC 189 el.HSKi/ing. |2?i) P. Arnold. Dir 
/ViyirlrMtasMit^e (1969) 5 ) KM’ |-*M| Helbig 
I 17. f |fe*rger. (JmJttnt tniucri ll. ssjfT l2rf| 
Helbig 1739. Arnold, op. nt Xftif. Jiial .W<vm- 
mrirh I5 n«i i. i 15H*. Zankcr» op sir. xk S Hiller. 
IK 19. 4Hf| . cf. C.M Munuh no. iH 1213J 
Ruhter. /Hj 75R |2»6| E. Bieleickl. AnfF) I jylf 
|ir:j Cat. War >.vh 00. 27; J. Frel. Mel 
,l|«n. 39. iTotf. F l.anglotz. AA h> 77. Had dn- 
vsiuiini a copyist’s valiant: G. llespims ui Kanon 
HtR | 2«.’*| M W eber. Jdl 91. |lg]H (*ot/e. 
KM s.». 1 H*jri ; Ridgwjy. FC ior»it.. H A 
Thompson, Hftpttut 2 1. 47ff on altar; I*. 

1 angkua in / i-r/gahr J. Strjnh 1197? I on tomb?; 
Cat /k-»liw K1 HO |-*tg.2| and cl. Helbig ic*»o, 
| 2»4 <| Helbig - 1 190* Jnd h Langlor/, .HA# 12 
9irtr. |/ni4l Hetbig 524" • J*4#| Helbig 3CX4. S. 
Karosisou. lAf 69/70. K41! . E Harrison. MA 
*1. 20slT; L/AR/ Ervshthcus 2ti I241I Car 
Mioii.h no. r. E. Ihiselmr. \hJum Rondanim 
(195H ; JP. Belton, if A H4. t7jtl and P. 
Callaghan. BSA 7*. 59tf Helleimrw.l Horen. 
SmJ. i»»r 7 yr -fe s Cnn^rntrimt 1197 ?) 4*h tent.. 

Harrmin. .1/d hi. i6af for Athena hi 
Hepkatsteion. UMC Gorgones Rom 25 . [242! 
CM. Berlin K1H4 s. W I ucht. I oehldrr (I 959 1 
91 If; M Itvenos, AF. 19* >• 25R. [241! Etahs. op 
n/L 72lf 

17 CONCLUSION 

Rulitcr. FC 331. 4° H-Uh 97 lf |.*H. Rjdgway, 
FC 1 7 Htl . 1 i/cit | tksardman. Greek Grm> and 
F iMtfcr Ki«g‘ (19711, pi 4<*> and tor I .Wag n/"j 
591 If [244I l-’fbl Robertson, • H7I".. Rulgway. 
Ss 99I . FC 1-9: A LmlcTt. .fir/PI VII H-rri.. 
Helbig toiy; H tjbnCD. Germ. \umChtcm 
ivHH. I3ff. 
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INDEX OF ILLUSTRATIONS 

lulu numbers refer to figure* 


A toix .v Miucuni a#. yt 
ATHfNS. HI ntu 96, M. ♦». 96. n«. 
1*7 

Athfks. Acropolis Museum 577. 

4*. 6Ag. A 695. ft. 1071. |. 5. 

»<**. 12)9. »«fc tin. itt, us*. 
UJ.-. 9* •** 

Atwdo, Agora Miiwum ■) 1. 
U*; si *2. u6 S)l », uS. 14.1v, 
n>. 11214, $*, 19* 

«I44. r«j; 12452. *6*. rim. 
J2 

Athens. British School 2/2 
Athens. Keramrtko* Museum 
•47, *io 

Ath*N*. National Muxnini 41. 
46, Il6. 144. 11*, 0«, 149, fr, 
•V9. 141, 226, fjx, 262. tt?: 
7»J. 14*, 715. 74t. i«5.*H. 

1*4. HaA, if/; 1500, 17V, 17*0. 

ijr. • 7*). fW. 1*16. i$6; 1756. 

IM 2*94. I_SA Jill. tSy, 1144' 
V> U97. rr*. J4IO. nr. 1472. 
137; 3624. #31; |*4S. 149. 191*, 
»im«. »JM99«x 43; 44*5.m. 
6$vo. ir. Ill 11761. W. Ur 

I 5161. 14. lamp 226 
Baja*. Museum 4, 11 
Hash. Antikenrauscum rvioi. 

/I*. B422*. 1/6 

firms. Staarhebr Muserti 526. 
"I. 605. 73- 709A, 17* 735 

'A T . 7J6. ifr; 94S. Ijf; 941 

*74- ««5*. 73; «456. 241. U59. 

21). 14*4. Jt; I4*|, ip; 1504 

i*i; 170*. 453. nine *3*9. 14. 
Pergamuw. 101, 1*9, *9* vase 
241*. 64, com. i4t 
Boston. Museum of Pine Am 
99 JI9- »;oi 744V. /A OJ 7SI. 
*17, 04 14. 14* 0* 205. 4^ 

19H0 196. tap, gem, 244 
CiikMcim. Museum 40# 
CorOKHAGCW, Ny CarUhrri* 
Glyproick 19?. art; 104a, 122, 
3V*-9. »Af. 471, 4lf. 49«. 413. 


* 944. if, -. ff 

Cvbsni. Museum i«r 
I 'tun. Museum 1/4 
I JLitiir. Museum r r. j4. )j 
PatsotN, Alhcrttnum Am. ifj, 
i96g. 226 

Elitists, Museum St, 137, 179. 
*7* 

Pkankhbt. Stadt Galeric A A! 
Hainniu Wadsworth Alhen- 
MMI Hji 

Ijcaria, Museum |j 
Imasai 1 Arch Museum 11. 49, 
P7, J*9, 57*. 44 

Kamm. Suad Kunstumm- 
tungen j. 66 
LABrsA, Museum 33 
LAKtiyr.BAn, Hermitage 70, gold. 
IM 

London, Hrmth Museum mi*. 
11, a09. *7, 301. re* 407. Hi. 

441-4. H7-#, 501. 2)4, 549. 
I#*; I7S4. 1*7. 1792. 407. 

Parthenon. 7f. *4. 91. 96. 
195* 4-1* t, I/, coins. 6, tia, 
247, 24%, vase 8605. 7 
l ivianx ►!. Public Museums 204 
M.snail) Mus Arqucologtco 5. 
$J 

Maxitc, J Paul Getty Mus 9 
Munich, Glypnxek 151. 141. 

295. 4/e, 304. Hf 
Ml lloivoai ( nllege ij 
Nah45. Mus Nariovialc CIOJ-4. 
I. 6. 0110. iif, 9*, s*. Ijt, 4y, 
4*99. *44, 6014 4tff. 6369. 224. 
- *44 

N»» Yobb. Metropolitan 
Museum 14.1)0.9. *44, »5 116. 
4J7. 17 45. 54; 11 11.4. if 4. 
50 11 1,19 
OsttA. Museum 246 
< i*»o*t>, Athinnlean Museum 
4*. 74 

Pabia. Losisre 447. 2 m 464. tat. 
PI. *97, 701.34; 769. J3A»3». 


139. *47. M3. *<J6. J|>X1 

6M.iiov.ir.3433.41,. ‘ 

*4. 44. 244 
Patch, Museum 17 


Pat a as. Museum fg, 

Petiaobih. Huuse r#j, f », 

Phil sim no a. University Mu, 
144 
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